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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Coreen. ANNOUNCEMENTS 
1d) ; i this ¢ mn are accepted 
4T THI RATI Ot 2) PER RD em pa 





(if Boa 
this of 
the ¢ ' 
Al D 7 ft add / 
t/ id/re ( WNTRY 
LIFE,” Sovt/ Sty othe ) 





SHIRTS MADE TO 4 sl by ex- 
S ne * l LEA RE by ex 


ts iw Dublwear Reversibk 
Shirt ensures months of extra wear. Send 
for Patterns and measurement chart 


. Horton Road, Bradford 





Wises pine Senay le oe spare time he 


by Send for free 
t Rr ‘ENT seoneee 195), Palace 


Ciat Ws 





DEE bE DG sxG of Lakes and Streams: Con- 


new Dams and sSpillways 


Li ind Drain Schemes. Estate maintenance 
a inipre ment work of all deseriptions 
\elvie and estimates without obligation 
Illustrated rochure No. C638) free on 
quest J CARR, Ltd., Contractors 


It tt nhall, Statfs 


CELLULAR BLANKETS Cream, Blue 
A Gireen, KR Peach, SO by 100° in., 
tis 72 by OO it Us.: 63 by s+ in, 24s 

DENHOLM PWEEDS AND 

BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire 





each post tree 





MM! VPURES TREASURED MEMORIES 
. Exquisitely painted on ivory, from 
any photograph, from 14 guineas Old 
miniatures perfectly restored 
SERRES, 24, Durham Road, , 
London, S.W.20 Fel.: Wimbledon 5459 
Established 1760 








| yt FALLER Quickly ! Safely ! Privately 

tills, 6d. stamp MALCOLM ~~ Ross 

He boy Specialist BM HYTE, London 
WoC 

F' RS that have not been tortured in traps 

Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 


VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS—Cont. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


GARDEN AND LANDSCAPE 





N ONOMARKS Permanent London 
- address, ds. p.a. Patronised by Royalty. 
Write BM MONOI7, W.C.1. 





Ce FEE.—Choicest Blends professionally 

4 roasted, supplied Whole Berry | or 
Ground, 2s. 4d. per Tb., 2 Ib. carr. paid. 
kb. J. FLINT, * Crondall,”” Horley, Surrey. 








MOTOR CARS WANTED 
rO BUY YOUR CAR. Where 


Ww! HEI 
O St “al your car.— BROOKLANDS MoTors, 
Lap.. 103 New Bond Street, W.l.) Mavfair 


iO], 

J! K BARCLAY, LTD... wish to gen 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY ¢ ~mpe 

Also other good makes of low milea 

12 & 13, St. George Street. Hanover Sonar, 

W.1. Mayfair 7444. 








STAMP COLLECTING 





EA LY BRITISH COLONIALS.—-selec- 

tions superb — sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price Also some Mint and superb used 
moderns.—"* K.,"’ 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.1S 





REMOVALS AND STORAGE 





EMOVALS, Packing = and 
Large lift van, 
constructed. —JOsEPH ©, 
Stevenage Road, 3.W.6 

(6 lines) 


Shipping. 
specially 
Mount «& COoO.,, 

Fulham 2311 





WANTED 





) Sg ei RE CAMERAS WANTED 
cica, Contax, Rolleitlex, ete. Highest 

prices in England — offered. WALLACE 

HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


DIAMONDS UP 50” 


MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
4 DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 


£1 £10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or psto 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 





N ISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
+ high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's and 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing: Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer 
or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1860.—FERN Hovusk, Norbitom 
Surrey. 





FURS 





ANWELL CROFT, LTD., FURRIERS, 
- late of New Bond Street London, have 
transferred their entire stocks and = work- 
rooms to 41, GAY STREET, BATH, Somerf 
set (telephone 3505), where they have one o- 
the finest collections in the West of England 
of Furs of all descriptions. They also hive a 
RENOVATING and RE-DESIGNING 
SERVICE (NO COUPONS needed) which 
enables you to have your present furs brought 
up to date, even if you cannot visit their 
showrooms, and they will be glad to send 
you particulars on request. 





EDUCATIONAL 





and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

Official book of Head- 
masters’ Conference and Association of 
Preparatory Schools, Consult re Schools, 

Careers, ete. 10s. 6d. net.—DEANE & SONS, 
1, Museum Street, W.C.1. 


UBLIE 
YEAR BOOK. 








Ppossisty not now, but later on when 
times are more favourable—then ask 
W. WALLACE of Tunbridge Wells for 
40 years’ practical experience A] all 
ARDENI 


Mr. R. 
advice ; 
brancl 1es of LANDSCAPE GA 


HILL&SMITH = 


* BRIERLEY HILL * 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
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We canine in 
the manufacture of 







SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. 
For further information 
tell us your requirements 








HE PRIANGLE — Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 








rn “LONDON: 
8BVictoRiwS Westminster SW. 











THE GARDEN BOOK CLUB 


Members buy first-class Gardening Books, 1 aa at 76,86, 
106, and 126, FOR 26 ON 


LICE ON PIGS & CATTLE 


A well-known Farmer says, “‘ My pigs 
were infested. I dusted them with 























































L For nearly 12 ~~, NN Pa Keatings—repeated the operation after 
months London has borne the Aienihees yr () full details 10 days and never saw another louse.”’ 
t t of ene 1 atr i . . . 
mien veaausnd ies car Wk Gente Keating’s Kills All Insects 
por fag gla aes R we IEF Booksellers to the World Gactate: 2k. é2 di 
zo eles and weshing tm the tunes demas 113-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 Lasgecian 4 Pusha 1/-- 
reas, to give assistance to the homeless and ——— _ Telephone : GERRARD 5660 (16 lines) 
ers second clothing Iso needec 
I ldre secretary for War Relief, 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 29a, Great PP 
College Street, Westminster, S.W.1 - 
“COUNTRY LIFE” 
“ay fe P 
\ Where to Stay Horticultural Catalogue Guide 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
PEACE—COMFORT—QUALITY FOOD 
IN THE HEART OF ENGLAND. A 
Wiles & Mary Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon GEORGE G. Gardens Designed ur 8 
‘Truly Be autiful Brochure’’ Free WHITELEGG, 
TERMS: 5 TO 7 GUINEAS PE R WEEK. She Sheeneion and Constructed. E WE 
Telephone: Stratford-on-Avon 2575. CHISLEHURST Sherwood Cup, wor 
WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL KENT. assim | | 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. You'll ili em 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. ; a Bef as when you find how 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. sinenthamiatiichtesiaitinaaans The largest makers easy and economi- 
Garage. Central Heating. Co.,. LTD. Re eae ae lear 
. ’ of Hard Lawn Tennis cal it is to Cleat 














SYSTON, 
LEICESTER. 


your drive or paths 
of weeds and moss. 
Just water on 
Eureka—quickly 
they are clear and 
clean! Not a weed 





Courts in Gt. Britain. 


NESTS of Birds, Poultry, SEEDS AND BULBS 


KEATING’ Ss POWDER — 




















Sitti Ds this st , INWIN T a) ; ; 
the « tehi ike kills W. na UNWIN, LTD. Flower and Vegetable left! A 3/9 tin 1s 
: ahs DOS HOEFS pce Seeds for present sufficient for 100 
Cartols: 2d., 6d., | -. pare sowing square yards. Also 
Lorge size 4-. Flasks | -. CAMBS. »* in tins at 1/10 and 
BOOKS FOR TRAMPING HOLIDAYS on 
ft w title have been urefully prepared, and agents, or 
u ema the m ide al por et companions. direct from 
rr procucnt: Op" x TOMLINSON & 
-IN YOUR STRIDE 4. TRAMPING IN DERBYSHIRE HAYWARD, 
By A. B. AUSTIN. Pencil t MARGARE1 By W. T. PALMER. F.R.G.S. The Peaks, Dales and Ltd., 
DOBSON, A.R.1 The frest discovery, montl by Moorland. 182 pages with Maps. 3s. 6d. net 51 
nth, of e of the 1 t It ms im Great By post 3s. 11d. , 
Britair ind on the ( i Mais says ™ = ‘ oe P 7 e Ny Newland, 
An al olutely, fir t L ik. strations. 280 5 TRAMPING IN LAKELAND Lincoln 
y post 4s. By W. T. PALMER, F.R.G.S. For the walker as 





distinct from the climber. 236 pages with Maps. 
3s. 6d. net. By post 3s. 11d. 


6 TRAMPING HOLIDAYS IN 
SCOTLAND 


2. STRIDING 
By A. J 


THROUGH YORKSHIRE 
BROWN The whole County covered. 384 
with Maps 5s. net. By] 


y } 


WEED KILLER 


St 5s. Gd. 


3. TR: AMPING ROU ND 


LONDON By TOM S. HALL. Five walking tours each of a 
By “FIEI DI ARI of tl I en Net 41 walks fortnight. With Photographs and Maps 206 pages. 
41 Maps 256 pages. a. 6d. net By Post 3s. lld. 3s. Gd. net. By post 3s. 11d. 


Of all Booksellers, or by post from the Publishers, CouNTrRy Lire, Lrp., 2-10 Tavistock St., London, W.C.2. 











ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addvessed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEwNES, Ltp., TOwER House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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Country Life 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 





Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Subscription Price per annum. Post Free. 
Inland, 63s. 6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 


Printed in England. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 


SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1941. 





Telephone : 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 





WILTSHIRE 


Facing Due South on Gravel Soil with Good Views 


rhe Modern Residence, 











‘ P Central heating. Elec- 
erected in 1923 in the tricity. Telephone. 
Tudor style, is built : 
of old materials which Company’s water. Modern 

F 4 i h drainage. Stabling with 
are mentioned in t “A flat over. Garage for 
Domesday Book. It is 4 cars. 
approached by a drive 
vith a lodge at entrance The Gardens and 

. Latico Grounds are well laid 
ind the well - arranged out and include hard 
iccommodation is all on tennis court, swimming 

j two floors. pool, croquet lawn, pas- 
Lounge hall, 3 reception ture land. 
rooms, 10 bed and dressing ‘ ; Home Farm of 180 acres 

; rooms, each with basin, gape et * let on a yearly tenancy at 

{ 3 bathrooms. x £300 per annum. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 30 OR 210 ACRES 
Further particulars of the Sole London Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,665). 
ABOUT 23 MILES FROM GLASGOW 
With Ferry and ’Bus Services to Helensburgh, 3 miles distant 
” 
THE ESTATE OF ROSNEATH, ABOUT 6,830 ACRES, 
ON THE PENINSULA BETWEEN GARELOCH AND LOCH LONG IN THE FIRTH OF CLYDE 
Close to one of the best Yachting Centres in Scotland 
The property includes the MANSION HOUSE OF ROSNEATH, until recently ,the summer residence of H.R.H. the late Princess 
Louise, Duchess ofArgyll. It contains 6 public rooms, 20 principal bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms, ample offices and servants’ 
accommodation. Central heating. 
7 SECONDARY RESIDENCES 
and many smaller houses. The Fully Licensed ‘“ Ferry Inn’’ at Rosneath. 
14 FARMS, mainly devoted to dairying and sheep, with suitable steadings, all in good order. 
FEU DUTIES OF £2,790 P.A., WELL SECURED AND A SAFE INVESTMENT 
Additional areas of feuing ground, suitable for development. WOODLANDS of about 450 ACRES, mainly heavy hardwoods, with a 
number of Scots Fir and Larch. 
' GOOD MIXED SHOOTING. PRIVATE GOLF COURSE. 
| Rosneath, Kilcreggan and Cove Piers are upon the Estate. Yacht anchorage in Camsail Bay. 


TOTAL RENT ROLL OF OVER £7,000 
To be offered for Sale by Auction as a whole, in blocks or suitable lots in the late summer (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors :—Messrs. STEEDMAN, RAMAGE & CO., W.S., 6, Alva Street, Edinburgh 
Auctioneers :—Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Cambridge, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





HERTS, 20 MILES FROM LONDON 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE AND OVER 50 ACRES 





Occupying an excep- 
tionally fine position 
400ft. up on gravelly 
soil, facing South, with 
absolutely rural views, 
the House, which is a 
fine reproduction of an 
early Georgian Resi- 
lence, is replete with 
ill modern conveni- 
neces and approached 
by a long drive. 


-ntrance and inner halls, 
reception rooms, 6 bed- 
0oms, 3 bathrooms. Ad- 
lining is a cottage con- 
‘ining 5 rooms and a 
bathroom. 


‘OR SALE FREEHOLD. 





Central heating. 


Companies’ electric light 


and water. Telephone. 
Modern septic tank drain- 
age. Garage for 3 cars. 


Ample Stabling. 


THE GARDENS sare 
delightfully laid out in 
Terraces. Hard tennis 
court. Swimming pool. 


Herbaceous’ Borders. 


Pergolas. Rock garden. 

Kitchen garden. Orchard. 

Farmery. Paddocks and 
Woodland. 


Further Particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (33,205.) 
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48 
Telephone Nos. NICHO LAS Telegraphic Addresses: 
** Nicholas, Reading.’* 
Regenc{ 923 asians (Established 1882) * Nichenyer, Piccy, London." 
ond LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 
Basingstoke 6°% miles. London 50 miles. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD PERIOD RESIDENCE LO V EL Y O L D T U DOR HO U S E 
Absolutely secluded and 
in ew prone, Mage I N K E N T 
OVER 4 ACRES with 
drive of 350ft. 
pen Ray Sey 4 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. — 7 BEDROOMS. BATH. 
rooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. Good offices. 
Electric light. Telephone. GARAGES FINE OLD BARN. LAWNS. 
New constant hot - water 
system. 
Beautiful secluded 
grounds. Lawns, produc- PROLIFIC FRUIT GARDEN 
tive kitchen garden. Large 
spinney and grassland of 
ABOUT 4 ACRES. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS ABOUT 3 ACRES PRICE £4,500 
STABLING, ete. } 
PRICE £3,250 WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 
Apply. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone: Reading 4441/2, Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
mad 4, Albany Court Yard, Piecadilly, London (Telephone: Regent 0293 and 3377). i 
{ 





BERKSHIRE. AN EARLY XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE RURAL SUSSEX 


IN LOV gay fw ag? pen Sag oe nha \ hein pn dg | ae THAMES A FEW MILES FROM TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
rhe House, which — is 
approached by a long £5,000 


drive, dates back to the 





early XVIIth Century, . > a . 
with additions of Queen COMFORTABLE 
Anne period, and = con- 77 x I 
tains 3 reception rooms, GEORGIAN 
SS ae © RESIDENCE 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, " ? 
WORLD GROUNDS with finely proportioned 
Intersected for nearly — 
4, mile by a tributary of 8 bed, 3 baths, 4 recep- 
the Thames, providing tion rooms. 
exclusive boating, ete. c . 
Picturesque old barns. Lavatory basins. 
Garage for 4 ears. Central heating Main 
Electric light and water electricity, gas and water. 
: Es — by automatic engine, — 
Complete central heating, SERVANT'’S COTTAGE. GARAGE, STABLING. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE £7,500, IN ALL OVER 60 ACRES OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND PADDOCKS. 
LEN URNIS y 2 il 2AS PER LE - cS 
RENT | ISHED 20 GUINEAS PER WEEK 14 ACRES 


Apply. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone Reading 4441 2), 


and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London (Telephone Regent 0293 and 3377) Messrs NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











aranwenor 312 WINKWORTH & CO 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





BATH 7 MILES 


HOO, ahore sea level, 


On outskirts of village, 
A REGENCY HOUSE 


10 BEDROOMS 





# BATHROOMS, 2 HALLS, 
$ RECEPTION ROOMS 


Fitted basins in all bedrooms. 


ELECTRIC) LIGHT. 





CENTRAL HEATING. 





STABLING. GARAGE. FLAT OF 5 ROOMS. COTTAGE. CHARMING GROUNDS. PADDOCK, EPC. 
ABOUT 14 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


Sole Agents: WINKWORTH & (COs, 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


GLOS—I MILE FROM STATION SURREY 


760ft. above sea level. Easy access to London, 





YO ae 











7 4 2 " § + % 7 v4 
- sete . . . 
J é . , 4 oe 
f " Ades de ies ; 
: > Es Pe ried on 44 fa 
Fr eR lente a ac 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 





oe Se 


A COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 


450/ft. up 9 bed bat? ti 
F ( dr s, 8 bi : s, 3 rece i ror %. 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 rece ption rooms: electric light: central heating: stabling : CUTOOTL i 1room > recep ae room 
garage: rooms. Cottaye. Electric light. Central heating. 
Charming Gardens and Grounds with Hard Tennis Court and Kitehen Gaiden. LODGE, BUNGALOW. GARAGE, LOVELY GROUNDS of about 2's Acres, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 10 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. !Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1, 
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Telephone: — 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





SHREWSBURY 10 MILES 


In rural surroundings, three miles from Wellington. 


Attractive House, 
standing on rising 
ground facing south, 


modern design and 
in good order, ap- 
proached by a drive. 
Hall, 3 reception, 7 
hed, bathroom. Main 
electricity, gas and 
water, Garages. 
Attractively disposed 
gardens, tenis lawn, 
flower and fruit 
gardens, orchard, well 
stocked pool of about 


omen 1 ACRE. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES TO BE SOLD PRICE £2,580 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,662.) 








built of brick of 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
About 40 miles North of London, close to station and small Country town. 
Attractive = Country 
House principally of 
the Georgian period. 
3 reception, & bed 
and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 
Central heating. 
Companies’ electricity 
and water. 
Stabling. 
Garage premises. 
Attractive gardens 
and = grounds with 
lawns, flower beds 
and borders, kitchen 
garden and paddock. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES. PRICE ONLY £2,500 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (35,341.) 








SURREY UNDER 20 MILES 

Practically adjoining a beautiful common. 

Modern House of 
character in fine posi- 
tion, about 550ft. up, 
facing South with 

extensive views. 
Hall, 3. reception, 
billiard room, 10 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Modern conveniences. 
Stabling. Garages. 
2 bungalows:  cot- 
tage; attractive 
pleasure grounds, 
hard tennis court, 
kitchen and fruit gar- 
dens, pasture and 
paddocks. 


ABOUT 20 ACRES. 








“se wel . sk ze 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH LESS LAND 


Fe 


NEW FOREST 

Brockenhurst 6 miles. 

Red brick Cottage 
Residence, having 
south-westerly aspect. 
Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2) bathrooms 
and offices. Electric 
light. Garage accom- 
modation and useful 
outbuildings. The 
Gardens, which ex- 
tend to 4 ACRES, 
include walled rose 
garden, rockery with 
fishpond, large studio, 
kitchen garden, 
orchard and 2's acre 

field. 






en ee < 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.i. (19,263.) 








Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,671.) 
















29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover Street, 


(Regent 5681) W.1 






Y 
Se" 
BQ 





AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 











HANTS AND WILTS BORDERS 


Between Romsey and Salisbury. 


MODERN HOUSE IN A DELIGHTFUL 


fO LET, UNFURNISHED, WITH OPTION TO 
PURCHASE. 


SURREY 


DEVON—NEAR EXETER 


14 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER. AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT SETTING 
High up with extensive views. with every convenience 

MODERN HOUSE having an approximate Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath room. | Main 

containing 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. electricity. eee PP as gp : tank drainage. 


Gardens and grounds of considerable natural beauty 
with meadows, in all 


ABOUT 23! ACRES £6,250 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


Large hall in grounds. 
All Company’s services. Air raid shelter. 
ABOUT AN ACRE OF TIMBERED GARDENS. 


RENT £130 ON LEASE—PREMIUM £550 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


INCOME OF £500 PER ANNUM 


Detailed particulars from FAREBROTHER, 
ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 








GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Towards the Oxfordshire Border. 


MODERN WELL PLANNED HOUSE 


with extensive views. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Compact Small Estate for Investment. 


NORTH DEVON 


Within 5 miles of Westward Ho! 
All let and producing £550 per annum gross 


OVER 300 ACRES 


Well-appointed Georgian type House, facing south 
and west, 300ft. above sea level. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 7 bedrooms, 


Hall, 3 reception, 10 bed, 3 bath rooms. 
2 bath rooms. . 


Electric light. 
FIRST-CLASS HUNTER STABLING. 
50 ACRES ALL PASTURE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


including 2 houses and 5 cottages. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Petrol gas lighting. Own water. Modern drainage. 
2 cottages. Garages. Stabling. 


ABOUT 23 ACRES £5,000 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, London, 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 























Also at 
5, GRAFTON STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W.I 
Tel.: REGENT 4685. 


CHELTENHAM AND NORTH TOTTENHAM 

COTSWOLDS COURT RD., W.! 

G. H. BAYLEY & SONS (Tel.: EUSTON 7000) 
(Established over three-quarters of a Century). 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS. 

27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Tel.: 2102.) 


MAPLE 


& CO., LTD. 








TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, etc. 











THE POSSESSION OF A DETAILED INVENTORY AND VALUATION TC 
PRODUCE IN THE EVENT OF LOSS BY FIRE OR BURGLARY AND TO SUP 
PORT A CLAIM ARISING THROUGH WAR DAMAGE IS OF PARAMOUT 
IMPORTANCE. 

MAPLE & CO., THROUGH THEIR VALUATION DEPARTMENT, ARE IN A 


' NEW EDITION NOW READY 
DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
!'HE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.L., 
Est. 1884.) EXETER. 





OF HAVING VALUATIONS PREPARED OF THE FOLLOWING 
(a) FURNITURE, PICTURES, WORKS OF ART, CHINA, BOOKS, JEWELLERY, 
SILVER,. ETC. 
(b) A REPORT ON THE STRUCTURE OF THEIR PROPERTY, BASED UPOT 
PRESENT COST OF REPLACEMENT 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND QUOTATION OF FEES, PHONE EUSTON 7000 OR WRIT 
VALUATION DEPARTMENT, MAPLE & CO., LTD., TOTTENHAM COURT RD., 








EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
; HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
“STABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) 


Telegrams: ‘‘Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 








Highly recommended to those 





seeking quietude of country with easy access to Town. 


SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A LOVELY OLD HOUSE 


Enlarged and modernised with great eare. Drive 


approached off common. 


HALL, 4 RECEPTION, CLOAKROOM, OFFICES, 
SERVANTS’ HALL, 7 BEDROOMS (4 WITH 
H. & ©.), 3 BATHROOMS. CENTRAL HEATING 


LIGHT, WATER 
COTTAGES. 
FLAT OVER. 


THROUGHOUT. COS ELECTRIC 
AND MODERN DRAINAGE. 2 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS WITH 


USEFUL OUTBULLDINGS. FASCINATING 
GARDENS. HARD TENNIS COURT. PRODUC- 
rIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, GRASSLAND, ETC. 


Agents: 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 





Arlington Street, S.W.1. 





(REG, 8222.) 


(Ref. €.49,382.) 





EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT 


DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 267 ACRES 
ESSEX 
from station, 25 miles London on 


outskirts of a 


1'y miles 


growing town, 
PICTURESQUE OLD FARMHOUSE 


With 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom (h 
and 2 attics. 


USEFUL AND EXTENSIVE FARM 
BUILDINGS 


including cowhouses for 65 cows. 


W ©.) 


5 excellent cottages 


£300 PER ANNUM TO AN OLD-STANDING 
TENANT. 


PRICE £5,250 FOR QUICK SALE 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 


Se ie (REG, 8222. 


LET Al 


Arlington Street, 
(Ref. D.1S03.) 





Between FARNHAM & HINDHEAD 


Lovely position with an extensive view. 


FOR SALE. THE IDEAL SMALL PROPERTY 


Affording charm, seclusion 


With an area of 91, acres. 
and village nearby. 


and all convenience. Bus service 
PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 

With square hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 best bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, maids’ room. Central heating. Co.’s water, 


gas and electrie light. South aspect. Sand soil. Large 
garage with workshop. Very good cottage. 


ANOTHER SPECIAL FEATURE 
ARE THE GARDENS, BEAUTIFULLY MATURED 
AND INEXPENSIVE OF MAINTENANCE. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 


Very highly recommended from a personal visit by the Sole 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.1. (REG. 8222.) (Ref. $.41,812.) 





HERTS 
near BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


MODERN HOUSE 


ON HIGH GROUND—NEAR COMMON, 


3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
ETC. MODERN DRAINAGE. 2 BUNGALOWS, 2 
GARAGES, MAIN WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER. LARGE ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
TENNIS LAWN, 3 PADDOCKS, ETC. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 8 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £2,850 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
(REG, 8222.) (Ref. R.2076.) 


Owner's Agents : 
Street, S.W.L. 





BRANCH OFFICE: 


HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


Tel. WIM. 0081. 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES 
AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CLOSE TO THE COTSWOLDS 


SITUATED 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Owner’s only 


S. 


Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Pl: 


IN A SMALL WELL-TIMBERED PARK 


In a lovely district, amidst rural surroundings. 
Southern aspect; panoramic views close to bus route and 
convenient for main line station. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE IN SEP- 
TEMBER SPLENDID SPORTING DISTRICT. 
FISHING RIGHTS GO WITH PROPERTY 


4 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms (some with lavatory basins), 
3 bathrooms, servants’ hall; main electricity and power, 
central heating throughout; plentiful water supply; 
septic tank drainage; everything in beautiful order. 
2 first-rate cottages. “‘Black and White’’ farmhouse 
(4bedrooms and bathroom); splendid range of farm build- 

ings: garage for several cars. 
CHARMING OLD GARDENS AND 
TOTAL AREA ABOUT 


75 ACRES 
(Land is well let.) 


GROUNDS 


lace, 
2,737.) 


(L.R 





DORSET 


TUDOR COUNTRY RESIDENCE ‘‘L”’ shaped 
near village, few miles from a yood town, under a mile local 
station. 

Everything in first-rate order. 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms 
(lavatory basins), bathroom. Main electricity and power. 
Tithe barn. Small but attractive gardens and grounds 
and prolific orchard, area ABOUT 3 ACRES. 
PRICE £3,500. With early possession. 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: JAMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 

(L.R. 19,707.) 


OF INTEREST to CITY GENTLEMEN 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

In splendid order, situated in small park, short motor ride 

from main line station, express direct to City. 

4 sitting rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electricity 

and Coy.’s water. Lodge and 2 cottages. Stabling and 

garage. Lovely grounds with stream and woodland, also 

parklike pasture. 

Total Area 96 ACRES. PRICE £8,000 (or near offer) 
(Half on mortgage if required.) 

Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHIT- 

LOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,145.) 











*Phone: Grosvenor 2861 
"Grams: ‘“‘Cornishmen, London.” 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 











£4,500 24 ACRES 


DEVON 


15 miles from Exeter. 600ft. up. Extensive views. 
FINE GEORGIAN TYPE RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 3 bath, 9 bed (fitted basins). 
Central heating. Telephone. Wired electric light. 
GARAGE for 4. Stabling. 
other lawns. 
woodland. 


Tennis and 
pasture and 


Nicely 
Kitchen 


grounds. 
Orchard, 


timbered 
garden. 
(8802.) 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





£2,250 FREEHOLD BARGAIN 
SUFFOLK- ESSEX BORDERS 


1, mile from Village. R.C.C. 4 miles. 
XVTH CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Restored and modernised Electric light 
and water, Central heating. 
3 reception, sun parlour, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
GARAGE, HARD TENNIS COURT. SWIMMING POOL 


Charming gardens, kitchen garden, ete., 1'2 ACRES. 


Main drainage 


TRESIDDER & CO,, 77 South Audley Street, W.1 (18,479 ) 





Ee 


WANTED TO RENT UNFURNISHED, within 

| 50 miles of London train 

| COUNTRY HOUSE of character (7/10 
Sunny aspect, nice garden, garage and outbuildings. 
Cottage if possible, and field 4-6 ACRES..—TRESIDDER 

South Audley Street, W.1. (Hon. Mrs. M.) 





(good service), a 


bedrooms). 


and Co., 77, 
WANTED TO,PURCHASE, preferably in OXON, 

BERKS, GLOS, WILTS or DORSET, mixed 
farm about 100 ACRES with good house (6 bedrooms). 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (S.1,) 


er _ | 


ANTED TO PURCHASE BY W..P., COUNTRY 
HOUSE (modern or modernised) 6/8 bedrooms, 


| 
roomy reception rooms, 4-20 ACRES, Easy 
-TRESIDDER 


and Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (C.) | 


daily 
access London, high up, preferably N.W. 





INSPECTED AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
CAREFUL TENANT ESSENTIAL 
TO BE LET TILL NEXT SPRING 


SURREY 


Lovely rural position, 6% miles Guildford. 
BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED 
DELIGHTFUL ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
2 reception, 3 bath, 4 principal bedrooms, 3 staff bedrooms. 
Central heating. Main electricity and water. Telephone. 
Fitted washbasins. ‘Esse’’ cooker, Garage. Charming 
gardens. Kitchen and fruit garden, ete., paddock and 
copse, 5 ACRES. 

TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (20,764.) 


£3,500 2 ACRES 
ASHTEAD, SURREY 
Near miles of commons and woodlands, easy access London, 
A COMFORTABLE MODERN HOUSE 





in excellent order and with central heating and main 
services. 
3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. 2 garages. Very 


nice gardens. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (20,784.) 


Tennis and croquet lawns, kitchen garden, etc. 
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oe OSBORN & MERCER sm, assamanas ernest, 


Regent 4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








































































































= VIRGINIA WATER 
SUSSEX—Adjoining Golf Course SURREY NEAR FARNHAM 
Delightfully situated in a quiet position about half a mile About 300 feet above sea level and close to many well 
700 ft. up with fine panoramic views over from the Station. known Beauty Spots. 
Ashdown Forest. To be Sold Secluded position South aspect 
: AN EXTREMELY WELL FITTED AND THOR- CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE covatge ear sect 
BUILT IN THE TUDOR STYLE. OUGHLY up TO DATE MODERN HOUSE QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
Hall, 3 reception, 4 bedrooms (all with lav. basins), 
bathroom. 
' Main Services Central Heating 
} Charming gardens with masses of rhododendrons, 
i lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, ete., in all about Ce: 
? 1 Acre. ‘e id ‘! ~ 
tiniest 7 Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2,228) ” 
~ ee & . t 
i ya r ‘he ae pm 
IN A KENTISH VILLAGE 
occupying a good position facing South East and com- 
Hall, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. manding a pleasant outlook 
; AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
| Thoroughly up-to-date and labour-saving, with ; : : 
all main services, central heating, lav. basins in n good othe and quite up ws date wan f 
bedrooms, etc. Hall, 3 reception, . ame with lav. basins) Hall, 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
P BEBE a me . Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
' Charming Gardens and Grounds, including lawns, Company's electricity, gas, and water. Capital Cottage Large Garage 
ise and rock gardens, tennis court, kitchen garden, 2 Cottages Stabling Well timbered grounds with tennis and other lawns, 
ete.; in all ABOUT 2 ACRES. Delightful gardens and grounds well m: tured ae kitchen garden, — woodland walks, ete., about 
extending to about 144 ACRE ONLY Ps hag 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 1945.) —? a a 7 sie . ’ — 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,271) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER (16,329) 
| WEST SUSSEX BEAUTIFUL OLD DORSET MANOR HOUSE 
In a delightful position high up, facing south and commanding lovely views Th f ’ ‘6 A d.”? 
| AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE INCLUDING A GEORGIAN io Sone Shenae Sete Maal eee ees ee ee + 
10D HOUSE The subject of illustrated articles in architectural books and Country Life. 
| t  - rn klik In first rate order, having been remarkably well cared for by the owner. 
s 
= oiaaueele’ = 4 reception, 12 bed and 
S wont billiards dressing rooms (5 with lav. 
9 po so 3 ge Meaney basins), 3 bathrooms, ete. 
Electric Light, Main Water, Ah dl ore saga a 
Central Heat Central heating, ete. Main 
F : —_ sire leating. water available. 
3 cottages, stabling, delightful te taal 2 Sanwrnenaten 
: ‘ oe Charming and inexpensive 
gardens and grounds with old world gardens 
lake, open-air swimming ~ or 
bath, walled kitchen garden, TROUT STREAM 
woodland, parklands and rich FOR SALE WITH 30 OR 
water meadows bounded by — ACRES 
ariver, in all about nts 
, eit ‘ : 120 ACRES OSBORN" “e ME RCER 
For sale by OSBORN and MERCER. (16 100) (17,062.) 
3, MOUNT STREET, R LPH P A 4 & TT A Y | OR Telephones: 
LONDON, W.1. l \ Grosvenor 1032-33. 
Overlooking the Salcombe Estuary, amidst enchanting scenery. 
DISTINCTIVE HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER 
12 bed and dressing rooms. 
} bathrooms. 3 reception rooms. 
All modern conveniences. 
Central heating. 
Garages. Stabling. 6 Cottages. 
Fine range of modern farmbuildings. 
LOVELY MATURED GROUNDS. 
Long river frontage. 
Valuable woodland ; 140° acres 
pasture, 80 acres arable ; in all 
about 
280 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT 
REASONABLE PRICE. 
Photo and full details apply Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. (12,504.) 
RESTFUL SOMERSET iain gyros A pape UNDER 20 MILES BY ROAD 
Bath 6 miles. HERTFORDSHIRE CH ILTERNS 400ft. up. Extensive views. 
LOVELY OLD “ REGENCY” HOUSE aaron onalceye pean A JACOBEAN (RED BRICK) FARMHOUSE 
In perfect order and condition. ARTISTIC COTTAGE RESIDENCE Restored and modernised. 
4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light.} of exceptional charm. Perfect order and condition. | 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Main water, 
Central heating. Water supply. Stabling. Garage.] 5 bedrooms (all with h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception | electricity. Modern drainage. Stabling and garages. Pair 
Delightful gardens, fine old trees, parklike pasture, | '°™*- fe enrype mdy of}, —. erste Garage. | of cottages. Attractive gardens. Grass and arable land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 16 ACRES FREEHOLD £5,000 IN ALL 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,000 Immediate possession. ’ FREEHOLD £5,000 
WOULD LET FURNISHED gece Belen Pat A Mantes, 5, Moet Seeet, St Or £4,000 (without cottages). (S.1.H.) 
INTERESTING LANDED ESTATES AND FARMS FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION 
LINCOLNSHIRE OXON 
MODEL DAIRY FARM OF 45 ACRES ina ring fence WITH STREAM 
FINE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE. Exceptional farm-buildings. Accredited 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT cowshed for 16. Fine Stabling. Electric light throughout. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 
1,450 ACRES Owner remaining as Tenant on Lease. 
comprising SUSSEX 
COMPACT BLOCK OF THREE HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE nee alah ak 6 widlia olan 
Situated on outskirts of ¢ ywretty village. 
FARMS A VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 162 ACRES 
with good homesteads and first-rate buildings all in excellent state of repair. MAGNIFICENT XVrH CENTURY RESIDENCE (5 bed, 2 bath, 2 ree.) _ 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD ESTATE, AND A SOUND INVESTMENT. Modern appointments. Capital EXTENSIVE FARM-BUILDINGS and 2 COTTAGES 
Full particulars, schedule and plan, apply: RALPH PAy & TAYLOR,3, Mount Street, W.1. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 EARLY POSSESSION 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS and a 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





WEL TSPRE DOWNS 


wud, hus ¢ to main line station 





GEORGIAN HOUSE FOR SALE 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Tn the heart of the Cotswolds, 2 hours from London by express. 





FOR SALE. AN HISTORIC TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 








Grosvenor 2252 


(6 lines) 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


3 bed, 2 baths, 3 reception rooms. Part centr ul heating. Electrie light. Garage 13 bed, 5 baths, 5 reception. Central heating Main electricity. Good water. 5 cotta ges 
Stabling. 2 Cottages Home Farm. Dower House. Trout stream. Garage, ete. 
20 ACRES REASONABLE PRICE IN ALL ABOUT 126 ACRES 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25. Mount Street. W.l (A.3498.) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. ((.7276.) 
sar CONSTABLE & MAUDE 








KENT CORNWALL 
A MODERN HOUSE 


in a beautiful position with magnificent views over the 
Helford Estuary 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 


About 15 miles from London, 


HISTORICAL EARLY ENGLISH HOUSE 


Dating back to 1270, with manu interesting features 


Hall (with Minstrels’ Gallery), 3 reception rooms rooms. Usual offices. 

billiard room, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms Garage. Cottage 

Every modern convenience, including central heating EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 
LODGE. STABLING. GARAGES. BEAUTIFUI ORCHARD. 


GARDENS 
ABOUT 10 ACRES 


Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1 


(More land if required). 
FOR SALE. ? 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
A MODERNISED HOUSE 


redecorated throughout, standing high, with good views. 
South aspect. 

Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 9-11 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Usual offices. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. ORCHARD. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES. 

FOR SALE. ' 
Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








SUSSEX NEW FOREST 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE (1% miles from station.) 
ina charming position, with views of the South Downs. 
Hall, billiard and 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing A WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, Giood offic es Central heating. In an attractive position with good views. 
Garage, Stabling. 3 cottages. Hall, 3 ‘reception rooms, 6) bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND PARK, WITH usual offices, (with ‘*Aga’’ stove). Main electricity. 
LAKE Useful outbuildings, including 2 garages. 
ABOUT 120 ACRES ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 
FOR SALE ABOUT 3} ACRES 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 














SOMERSET 


AN ATTRACTIVE JACOBEAN-STYLE 
HOUSE 
with stone tiled roof, in perfect order. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, billiard room, 12 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Main electric light and power. 
Garage. Stabling. 2 cottages. 
Excellent gardens. Walled kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 




















A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM 
AMIDST PEACEFUL SECLUSION IN RURAL BERKSHIRE 


hin © miles o fe ie d 2 mil ; ; . ° . 
Within 6 miles of Reading and 2 miles of station with frequent service to London in just over the hour. 


Ina wo wilana se tting away from main roads and milita iry objectives. Immaculate condition requiring minimum of labour 
in upkeep. Drive l50yvds. long. Hall, jcloaks, 2 {sitting rooms, sun parlour, loggia, 6 bedrooms, 3. bathrooms. Model 
kitchen and offiees, Central heating throughout, Electrie light. Aga cooker. 2 garages. 


\ DELIGHTFUL GARDEN, WOODLAND. ET« FREEHOLD. ABOUT 


7, ACRES. £4,850. COST PRESENT OWNER £7,000 


EARLY POSSESSION, 





sole Agents: WELLESLEY SMITH & CO., 17, Blagrave Street, Reading. Telephone 4112. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES 











FURNISHED HOUSES WANTED 


ORSET (NEAR FERNDOWN.)—LARGE COUNTRY WANTED —To purchase, a property in the South-West 
HOUSE to let furnished for August and September. Midlands, comprising a house and farming land of about 


Fennis courts, croquet lawn, big ‘open air swimming pool, 200 acres, good cattle land. The house to consist of 8-10 
cricket ground. 1 mile to golf course} Suit house party or bedrooms in all, 3 reception, etc.; stabling and garage. Situated 
holiday camp. Domestic and outdoor staff left if required on or near lake or river preferred. 


Apply Box 741, co Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Box 716, c/o CoUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Garden, London, W.C.2. 








THE LAKE DISTRICT, CUMBERLAND 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL P — ERTIES IN THE LAKE 
DISTRICT 


FOR SALE 





SUPERIOR MODERN RESIDENCE, beautifully 

fitted, and in first-class condition, occupying a unique 
and sunny position on the outskirts of Keswick, with 
unrivalled views of Derwentwater. Spacious hall, cloak- 
room, charming lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, 4 with 
wash-hand basins, h. & ¢., tiled bathroom, 3 w.c.’s. Excel- 
lent domestic offices (main rooms fitted with oak floors). 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY. PUBLIC 
WATER. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. Gardener’s modern 
bungalow with 3 bedrooms. Hard tennis court and putting 
green. 9 ACRES of ground, mostly natural woodland 
intersected by a stream and forming an ideal setting. 

FREEHOLD 

VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Apply : PENRITH FARMERS’ & KIDD’S AUCTION 
O., LTD., Lake Road, Keswick. Telephone 154. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, Telephones : 


ae 2 CURTIS & HENSON nseneten ae Bae 





SOUTH WEST SURREY, LONDON ABOUT 40 MILES 





j A LOVELY OLD FARMHOUSE GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


RESIDENCE 2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 


In first class order and approached from a quiet 
lane. 


LAWN TENNIS COURT. 


PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN 










































j 
dees Beautiful Grounds and fine woodland 
2 BATHROOMS. merging into heathland and several 
WAIN WATER, GAS AND ELECTRICITY, paddocks. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 25 OR 72 ACRES RIDING OVER MILES OF COMMONLAND 
An illustrated brochure can be had from the Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 3131.) (16,452.) 
ABERDEENSHIRE SCOTLAND ABERDEENSHIRE 
Tnsch 34 miles Aberdeen 12 miles. 
“ 10,000 ACRES IN SOUTH AYRSHIRE 
THE MODERN FURNISHED HOUSE 
would be Let at £300 per annum, or the 
entire Estate is for Sale. 
Shooting over Grouse and Black Game Moors produce 
1,000 brace, Several productive Sheep Farms. 
Valuable Woodlands, extending to 
ABOUT 100 ACRES 
FISHING AND GOLF 
All details of the House and 10,000 Acres Estate from 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3131. (16,257.) 
FOR SALE 
2,900 ACRES IN ARGYLLSHIRE 
Modern residence, built of granite with tiled roof. Facing Large areas of growing timber, 1 mile from the sea 
south. 5 reception rooms, 19 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. COMFORTABLE SHOOTING LODGE : spcairyiogs 
Exeellent domestic offices, including servants’ hall and with modern GiHods Excellent fishing. 
housekeeper’s room. . : vale 5 reception rooms, 18 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric 
Central heating. Garage for 3 cars. Flower and Kitchen 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. light. Stabling and Garage. Lodge. Grounds and Kitchen 
Gardens. 900 aeres of arable oer —- and Trout The Deer Forest averages 18 Stags in the season Garden. 
Fishing in 2 streams. Shooting and Golf. “ foe , ; ; : > FREE Tp OM 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR HOUSE GOOD FISHING IN THE SEA AND LOCHS. ROUGH FOR SALE pioponnvs eal rO LET 
TO LET FURNISHED SHOOTING. —n 4 
i Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. Further particulars from the agents : CURTIS & HENSON, Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
j (15,079.) 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,300) (16,323.) 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481 
A CHARMING MINIATURE ESTATE IN WEST SURREY 
Overlooking a lovely common. 30 miles from London. On high ground with attractive views. 
A CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 
APPROACHED BY A DRIVE 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
AND IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 
Entrance hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
2 COTTAGES 
GARAGES AND STABLING 
The lovely gardens form an ideal setting and are se 
inexpensive to maintain. In addition is a useful & e 
paddock. ue 
11 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,000 Maus... °° & eg See 
Agents: F. L. MERCER «& CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
| HAMPSHIRE. OUTSKIRTS OF THE NEW SUPERB SITUATION IN SURREY 


FOREST 30 minutes from Waterloo, With views to Epsom Downs. 


GAEL. SL. A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
VERY ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Ile > > j aly , 3 ° 
See ee ae DESIGNED BY WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF ARCHITECTS 
llall and ecloakr rgia, = -cepti 5 dre s, ressing- a 4 : site 

| and cloakroom, loggia, 3 er © tatrosee, drentag-evom, Setkeoem Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, oak panelled billiard room, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
Main electricity, gas and water. 4 bathrooms. 
2 GARAGES 
Central heating. All main services. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
AN EXCELLENT BUNGALOW-COTTAGE. : 
4 GARAGES. CHAUFFEUR’'S FLAT. GARDENER’'S COTTAGE, 
nnis court. Charming matured and well-stocked garden, small orchard and paddock. 


The whole comprising nearly LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


3 ACRES 7 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HE FREEHOLD IS FOR SALE AT MUCH LESS THAN ACTUAL COST 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO. Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1, (Entrance in 
| vents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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OROSVENOR SQUARE, LONON, wat. WILSON & CO. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441. 





DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
HOUSE 


first-rate order with 7 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms 


Main electricity and water 
Central heating. 
2 excellent cottages. 


Garages. Stabling. 


Attractive but inexpensive gardens. 


UNIQUE RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING ESTATE OF ABOUT 110 ACRES 


In Rural Surrey, 40 minutes from the City and West End 





MODEL FARM BUILDINGS 
For Grade A Pedigree Herd. 


Good feeding pasture with water laid on to 
practically every field. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
AT REASONABLE PRICE 


The whole property is in hand and a 
quantity of live and dead stock can be 
purchased if desired. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, 
W.1. 





FINEST POSITION IN HOME COUNTIES 


Perfectly secluded in a beautiful setting. 


etc. The house is in the centre of its own estate of about 


Agents : WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: W 


3 HOURS WEST OF LONDON 


LOVELY HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARACTER, the subject of enormous REMARKABLY BEAUTIFUL PERIOD HOUSE in lovely situation standing 

expenditure and in perfect condition. 14 bedrooms, luxurious bathrooms, la & Seale thndiersd ak 

handsome suite of reception rooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating, ee eee wees : * : s : . 
15 bedrooms, several bathrooms, fine suite of reception rooms. Main services, 


Central heating. Singularly 


100 ACRES 3 other farms, severa! cottages. A very fine estate of about 
surrounded by lovely gardens, meadowland and woodlands. 
850 ACRES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE 


Favourite sporting district. 


In perfect order and beautifully equipped. About 


charming old world gardens. Model home farm and 


ILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W,1. 








FINE OLD PERIOD HOUSE recently the subject of great expenditure and now in ss 
first rate condition, and beautifully appointed. About 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. Electric light. Central heating and every convenience. Stabling. 
Garage, ete. Surrounded by lovely gardens and parklands bordering a river affording 11 bedrooms, bathrooms, 4 r 
EXCLUSIVE SALMON AND TROUT FISHING ricl 

FOR SALE 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





FAVOURITE WESTERN COUNTY 
Lovely unspoiled country. Secluded but not isolated. 


Amidst some of the finest scenery in England. ss i . 
ov " = rere een PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, in beautiful order, high up with magnifleent views, 


reception rooms, Main electricity and water, Central 
heating. Garages (fiat over). 


Agents: W 


WEST SUSSEX 


nuinded by its estate of nearly 


100 ACRES 


Stabling. 3 cottages. Singularly charming gardens, 
1 pastureland add woodlands. 


FOR SALE 


ILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS ESTABLISHED OVER 80 YEARS 


BERRY BROS. & BAGSHAW WOODS & CO., 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Land Agents F. T. WOODS, A.F.C., F.A.I. 
and Valuers, Land and Estate Agents, Sener Surveyors 
and Valuers, 
KETTERING 18, CASTILIAN ST., NORTHAMPTON. Phone 3300-1. 
HIGH ST., "T OWCESTER. Phone 26. 





Fels. 2258 and 2259 (two lines). 








WITH VACANT POSSESSION. ONE OF THE BEST INVESTMENTS ON THE MARKET. SHAKESPEARE’S 
COUNTRY (formerly part of the Welcombe Estate). 

By direction of Aifred J. Mackaness, Esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

(within the Borough Boundary). 
IMPORTANT SALE OF A 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
well-known as 


OXSTALL FARM (Warwick Road) 


\ delightful. well-appointed Residence, comprehensive Agricultural Premises, 2 well-built Cottages, together with an 
area of highly-productive (arable, pasture and meadow) Land suitable for market gardening, the whole extending to an 


JAMES HARRIS & SON © 





With SMALL FARMERY and 28-60 ACRES 
including about | MILE OF FISHING in the main stream 
of the River Itchen 

FOR Saem, _BY AUCTION WITH POSSESSION 
RIDAY, JULY 25th, 1941 

Solicitors : Mes = HARRIS & ‘BOWKER, 31, Southgate 

Street, Winchester. Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS 

and Son, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. Telephone 451 








area of about 


164 ACRES 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT POTENTIALITIES. 
A WELL-KNOWN LICENSED WEEK-END AND HOLIDAY CAMP 


Nearly a mile of beautiful water frontage to the River 


Subsoil believed to carry beds of gravel (shingle, ballast, sand). 
property capable of producing high 


Avon. Electricity available. Gas, water, main sewer all connected. An exceptional 
revenue per annum. 
BERRY BROS & BAGSHAW, Kettering, acting in conjunction with WOODS & CO., Northampton, have received 
instructions to offer the above for Sale by public auction, at the Falcon Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon, 
ON FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1941, AT 5 O’CLOCK PRECISELY. 
apply to the Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. BERRY BROS. 
18, Castilian Street, Northampton 
Northampton (Telephone 270) 


For all further information and illustrated particulars with plan, : 
AND BAGSHAW, Market Place, Kettering (Telephone 2258-9), and Messrs. Woops & Co., 
(Telephone 3300-1); or to Messrs. MARKHAM, COVE & COLPMAN, Solicitors, Guildhall Road, 














SCOTLAND COUNTRY ESTATES 


OUTH AYRSHIRE. Safe ar MOsT righ ing ih iy : , ; pave ait ta 
Ss LANDE D ESTATE (dalené from Ballantrae) FOR SALI FOR SALE BY AUCTION (OR PRIVATELY) 
( 0. Residence on it would be LET Furnished. Contains sietidiatites abhi aoe 
4 public rooms, 3 "a Peta each with dressing room and INEWOODS, TILFORD.- Delightfully situate 4 miles 
separate bathroom, and 1 bedroom with bathroom Also of Farnham; 4 bed, bath, 3 reception, offices; 2 garages; 
po es ff oocesonrenc nde a ceataak cadet with neimmaie anil co.’s el. and water; nearly 3 ACRES matured grounds and 
and every modern convenience, Ideal teh Pr with. extensive pinewoods, Also modern Cottage, 4 rooms (at present let). 
ae views to iocem Hills ete. Estate comprises arable and Possession ** Pinewoods” September. Price £1,800, | might 
sheep farms and 1,000 brace Grouse Moor, and also good low divide, Sole Agents ; _ Bt RRAGE and Co., Auctioneers, 

’ . Farnham, Surrey. (5473.) 


ground Shooting—Apply, ROBERT WELSH, Factor, Ayr, or 
telephone 2500 Ayr. 





ETWEEN DAVENTRY AND BANBURY. — Delightful 
rural situation, easily accessible, modern country house; 


FL RNISHED FLATS hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices, 6 bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms, well appointed, main electricity, central heating . 





ODERN self-contained, all electrie FLAT TO LET. Large garage. Outbuildings. Productive garden. E arly vacant 
2 bedrooms. Sea view. Safe area. Bude, Cornwall, district. possession. Freehold £3,500.—Apply, JAMES STYLES & WHIT- 
—Box 000, R. Hopss, Estate Office, Widemouth Bay. LOCK, Estate Offices, Rugby. 








SHOOTINGS 


THe SHOOTINGS ON DALLAS ESTATE, MORAY- 
SHIRE, are to LET for Season 1941. 
The Shootings extend to about 15,000 ACRES, of which 
some 12,000 Acres are Moor and Waste, about 2,000 Arable, 
and the remainder Wood. The Moor, which may be claimed 
as one of the best in Seotland, has not been extensively shot 
during the past two seasons. 
Commodious Lodge (or part of it) may be rented for the 
season. 
Full particulars in regard to let, with note of bag in recent 
years may be obtained from 
DALLAS ESTATES, 
Estate Office, Dallas Lodge, Forres, Moray. 





COTLAND. SOUTH AYRSHIRE.—GROUSE, &c 

ATTRACTIVE SHOOTINGS TO LET. Grouse Moor of 
about 9,000 acres and also low ground Shooting for season. 
The Grouse Moor has some seasons had over 1,000 brace. 
There is a desirable furnished house of the most modern type 
with squash court, which could be rented with the shooting 
Game bag and other particulars from ROBERT WELSH, Factor 
Ayr. 








FoR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS., etc., 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: (‘Phone : 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 








HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
22, Westwood Road, Southampton, WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
Business Established over 100 years. 
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wien JOHN D. WOOD & CO. wittsn tine: 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


DEVONSHIRE 
IN A RICH FARMING DISTRICT 


Overlooking the Estuary of the Eze. 


A FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
THE NUTWELL COURT ESTATE, | 1,001 


INCLUDING THE IMPORTANT 


GULLIFORD FARM, 372 ACRES, and COOMBE FARM, 212 ACRES 


PARKLANDS; FINE MANSION; 17 HOUSES AND COTTAGES; 





6 MILES FROM EXETER 


ACRES 


SMALL FARM AND HOLDINGS; 


OVER 183,000 CUBIC FEET OF CAPITAL MIXED TIMBER 
NUMEROUS LOVELY SITES. 


SEVERAL MILES OF ROAD FRONTAGES. 
Gross Income - - £1,866 Fixed Outgoings - - £167 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 


AT THE ROUGEMONT HOTEL, EXETER (unless Sold privately meanwhile), ON FRIDAY, JULY 18th, 1941, at 2 p.m. 


Particulars from the Auctioneers, JOHN D. Woop & CoO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Telephone: Mayfair 6341 (10 lines) ), or Messrs. CLARKE, LUKIN & NEWTON, Solicitors, Chard, 





AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
FOR SALE 


SEVEN DAIRY, ARABLE AND GRAZING FARMS 


situated in a 
AGRICULTURAL DISTRICT OF SOUTH-WEST SCOTLAND 


extending to about 


770 ACRES 
Stipend and Land Tax £21 16 11 
Price only £6,800 


23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


A GENUINE 5% 


WELL-KNOWN 


Gross Rents £500 Owner’s Rates £11 5 0 


Particulars from the Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., (83, 106.) 











JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 








8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. sent @iaerr 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp At NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOV IL. 
FOR SALE GLOS. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 


CRUDWELL, WILTS. 
COTSWOLD STYLE RESIDENCE 


A TUDOR RESIDENCE 
8 BED. 3 BATHS. MAIN ELECTRICITY, 
AND GAS. 


2 RECEPTION. WATER 


MODERN 


IRAINAGE. 
OWN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. ereuneiee 


GARAGE. 


3 RECEPTION, 6 BED, 2 BATHS. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 


About 
ABOUT 43} ACRES 5 ACRES 
PRICE £6,800 Price 
RENT 8 GUINEAS PER WEEK, EXCLUDING COTTAGE £7,000, 





Apply Sole Agents: JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. Folio 5838. 
Apply Sole Agents : JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. Folio 6100, 








WILTSHIRE 





£4,000. NORTH GLOS. 


CHELTENHAM - BROADWAY AREA 
FOR SALE, STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
3 RECEPTION, 
7 BED, 2 BATHS, 
MAIN WATER, 
GAS, 
ELECTRICITY, 
AND DRAINAGE, 


STABLES AND 
FARMERY. 


42 ACRES 


(chiefly let off.) 








Folio 5865. 


Apply Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. 


SITUATED AT THE 


3 reception rooms, 11 
bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Garages. Stabling. 
2 cottages. 
Good services. 
River runs through 
grounds. 


20 ACRES 


FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD 


Agents: 


5 miles from Marlbcrough. 


FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


EDGE [OF A QUIET VILLAGE. 





JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel. Mayfair 3316.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: FOX S ONS SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. & ee BPS SP"; 53 
. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.LP.A. 


F. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1L, A.A. 
R. ALEC HAMBRO 





DORSET 


In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular]18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links; only 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
TO BE SOLD 
PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 


rHIS CHOICE FREEHOLD 
6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 
fase! rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak - panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
complete domestic offices. 
Company's electric light, main water 
and drainage, central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 
range of greenhouses, fruit room, 
potting shed. 
THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 
are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by R. Wallace and 
Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boathouse, artistic summer 
house; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 


In a beautiful part of this favourite district, 3 miles from Lyndhurst, 7 miles from Romsey. 


GARAGE, STABLING. 
FRUIT STORES. 
POTTING SHED. 
GREENHOUSE, 


FOR SALE. 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
with Pair of semi-detached cottages. 
EXCELLENT HOUSE Well-timbered = park and pastureland, 
pleasure and = flower gardens, kitchen 
containing ‘ 

garden, orchard, ete.; the whole extending 
6 bedrooms, 3 attic rooms, dressing room, to an area of about 


bathroom, 3% reception rooms, house- si 
keeper’s room, complete domestic offices. 22 ACRES 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 





For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FARMS FOR INVESTMENT AND PROSPECTIVE AN IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR ANYONE SEEKING REST AND COMFORT 


APPRECIATION IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 


‘ 4h T \ ] Only a few miles from the lovely town of Bournemouth with all its amenities and easy 
CROF I ON HALL ESTA rE, W AKEFIELD travel to London. Very quiet but not isolated position. Within easy motor reach of 
the main road. 

AN yARI 3 acres. Let at £159. Tithe £29. A VERY ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED AND BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED 

MANOR FARM, 143 ac COUNTRY RESIDENCE, BEING THE LAST WORD IN COMFORT AND 
Price £2,500 LUXURY. 

6 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 3 Reception Rooms, Superb Modern Kitchen, ete. 

> one . dlectric: ating ¢ “ooking. C any’s gas ¢ yater. ‘entri ati 
DAIRY FARM, 122 acres. Let at £129. Tithe £23. Electrical heatin ind cooking aes gas and water. Central heating 
Price £2,200 Garage for 2 cars. Gardener’s Cottage. Other Outbuildings. 
Most charming Garden with Lily Pond, Tennis Court, Fruit, Kitchen Gardens, 

Valuable Pasture Land. The whole covering an area of about 


BIRKWOOD FARM, 61 acres. Let at £54. Tithe £10. 40 ACRES 
Price £1,300 
Early possession can be obtained. 


All these Farms have long main road frontages and are adjacent to a fully developed 
area with considerable prospective capital appreciation. PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 
For particulars and Order to View apply to Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


Particulars from Fox & Sons, Estate Agents, Bournemouth. 








DORSET 


SITUATED ON AN EMINENCE AND COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER THE BEAUTIFUL VALLEY OF THE RIVER STOUR AND 
THE HILLY DOWNS BEYOND 
Blandford. 15 miles from Bournemouth. 


About 3 miles from 
Radiators. Main electricity. 


Garage (for 2 cars). 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS CHARMING SMALL 
RESIDENCE 


Apple store. Number of sheds. 
ORNAMENTAL GARDENS. 

Old walled-in garden and orchard with 
choice variety of fruit trees of all 
descriptions; paddock. 

The whole extending to an area of 
about 


6% ACRES 
Hunting, Fishing and Golf available. 


PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 


beautifully fitted throughout and 
possessing all modern conveniences and 
comforts. 


4 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 
h. and ¢. water supply, 2 bath- 
rooms, octagonal lounge (having 
domed ceiling and large Gothic 
windows), dining room, attractive 
sun parlour, sitting room, cloak- 
room, kitchen and _ up-to-date 
offices, maid’s sitting room. 





For orders to view and particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


"Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, West Byfleet 
— 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 one Sneee 


Harrods, London.’’ Offices. 





OXSHOTT & COBHAM c.4 


Choice situation, away from main road and traffic. 


rey 








SUPERBLY FITTED RESIDENCE 

1 With galleried lounge hall, oak panelled dining room, 2 other reception rooms, billiard room 30ft. Gin. x 18ft., conservatory, 8 bed and dressing rooms (hot and cold), 4 bathrooms, 
} complete offices. ALL COMPANIES’ MAINS. CENTRAL HEATING. _ Brick built entrance lodge, 2 cottages. Stabling for 4 and reinforced concrete air-raid shelter, _ 2 garages, 
Unusually beautiful grounds with fine timber and flowering shrubs, tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, well grown wood and wild garden, IN ALL NEARLY 7 ACRES 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, OR MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490, Extn, 806.) 


BEAUTIFUL EPPING FOREST DISTRICT c.3 


























About 200ft. above sea level. With lovely far-reaching views. 
) RESIDENCE «OF CHARM JAND 
CHARACTER. AMIDST RURAL 
SURROUNDINGS 
t 2 reception, loggia, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
] 2 bathrooms. 
i Central heating. Main services. 2 garages. 
DELIGHTFULLY LAID OUT GARDENS, WITH 
LAWNS, EXCELLENT ROSE GARDEN. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE 
FREEHOLD : j 
Inspected and recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
MATLOCK SPA c.4 NEAR THE CHOBHAM RIDGES <2 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER A WIDE AREA Convenient to village and on a bus route to Guildford and London. 
= 
strane hall ¢ recentift gE EE RESIDENCE ae SUBSTANTIAL WELL-BUILT HOUSE 
Entrance hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Gardener's cottage . ; ; 2 , 
3 garages. Useful outbuildings. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, bathroom. Main services, Central heating. 
Electric light. Good water and drainage. Delightful grounds, well-stocked kitchen Garages, stables and 2 cottages. LOVELY GARDENS, WALLED KITCHEN 
garden, lawns, paddock, &c. GARDEN, ORCHARD AND FLELD, 
dete henedd ee th a ent ee IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES FREEHOLD £5,000 
Sole Agents : HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, ad, S.W.1. ple.: Kensing 90. ore - eee . 
. sialic i Extn 806)” (te Kensington 1490 Harkops, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
To be Let Furnished fora Term of Years on Exceptionally Advantageous Terms. 
NORTH DEVON c.4 RENT ONLY £150 p.a. 
CORNWALL c.4 
Typical Devon scenery, views extending to Dartmoor. , 
SHOOTING OVER 1,000 ACRES; 3 MILES TROUT FISHING 
CHARMING GEORGIAN-BUILT RESIDENCE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Entrance hall, 3 large reception, 6-7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms (hot and cold), Lounge hall, 3 reception, 11 bedrooms, bathroom, &e. Garage (2 cars). Useful 
complete offices. Garage for 3 cars. Electric light. Excellent water. Well-established outbuildings. Grounds of remarkable beauty with some of the most beautiful shrubs 
grounds with lawns, herbaceous borders, kitchen garden, paddock, in all in the County, walled kitchen garden, tennis court, «c., 
ABOUT 3¥, ACRES PRICE £3,000 IN ALL ABOUT 19 ACRES 
H : cane ce . : Recommended as something really unique by HARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
ARRODS, LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road. S.W.1. (ele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) S.W.1. 1 





(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION % MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


——ALLIANCE= 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 







FIRE - MARINE » BURGLARY 


HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 



















LIFE ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


Ctc. 





KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 






































Che 
Royal Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
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| MARGARINE : mangas" 


q Buying cheap clothes with the feeling that they can 
be replaced at little cost holds good no longer. 


q Everybody’s cash is unlimited compared with the 


coupon rations. 


¢ The small number of coupons is a compelling force 


to see that their expenditure becomes a lasting benefit. 


q One Burberry Weatherproof, Overcoat, or Suit will 
probably see the war out if the war finishes within a 


few years. 


ERRYS HAYMARKET 
BURB ue, LONDON, s.W1 

















treatment and research. No letters. No payments consult 
FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute DUKE & OCKEN DEN, Ltd 
and for the Radiological Department. ile deatncs of “Cede” tine 
Inspec tier 2 existir water upplie ith Reports. 
LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE naeatgnigned |, Victoria smal Westminster, S.W.| ‘Phone Abbey 6338* 
SOLICITED. Bankere: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton. Phone Littlehampton Six* 
Pe eee — : Lo 


WHY 
MSVITIE & PRICE 
ADVERTISE 


Readers of our announcements in the Press who are finding 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of our biscuits write to ask why, 
in these circumstances, we continue to advertise. 


Cc a2 9 e > : 2 
M'Vitie’s ‘Digestive 
C ae 2 < 4 
& MVitie’s‘Macvita 
are two of the best biscuits made and for the 
public benefit it seems to us desirable to give this 
information through the Press. 
The nutritive value of these biscuits as a wartime 
food has so increased the demand that in spite of 
all our efforts at greater production there is a 
temporary shortage. We can only appeal to the 
patience and indulgence of the public until larger 
supplies are available. 
Being manufacturers, exclusively, it is not possible 
for us to supply our biscuits to the public direct. 
They can only be had at retail shops and stores. 


MCVITIE & PRICE LTD. 


LONDON MANCHESTER EDINBURGH 
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MISS KIRSTEN ALBRECHTSEN 


Miss Kirsten Albrechtsen, daughter of Hr. L. Albrechtsen of Vibsig, Denmark, is to be married 
next week to Lord Dudley, son of the late Lord Dudley and of Lady Dudley, Kempsey, Worcester. 
Lord Dudley is a Squadron-Leader in the R.A.F.V.R. 
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REST CAMPS 


ASTE is undoubtedly the first neces- 
sity in the provisions for the bombed 
homeless which the Ministry of 
Works now have in hand. As much 
temporary housing as possible must 
be put up on the outskirts of target towns 
during the present lull before autumn and winter 
bring what we must be prepared to anticipate 
is destruction on a_ wider Available 
materials and labour unfortunately impose 
limits on the type, design and lay-out of the 
housing desirable on grounds of health 
and amenity. The policy adopted apparently 
provides a nucleus to each camp, consisting of 
kitchen, canteen, and sick bay, built of brick 
and concrete with bituminous roofing; and a 
large number of detached huts formed of light 
timber framing sheathed with building-board 
and bituminous felt, subdivided into “‘flats’’ 
for family occupation. On grounds of health 
and the risk of epidemics—it would be better 
for the sleeping-huts to be of the stouter ma- 
terial, the communal buildings of the lighter. 
There ought, too, to be a distinction between 
rest camps"’ and what must be regarded as 
duration housing.’’ A very interesting light 
on the whole problem is thrown by an article 
in the current issue of the R./.B.d. Journal 
based on research by Alvar Aalto, the famous 
l‘innish architect, giving plans and designs for 
small pre-fabricated one-family huts easily 
transported and erected for immediate use, and 
capable of re-grouping to form adequate family 
dwellings when tl for large-scale tem- 


Ss ale. 


most 


he need 
porary accommodation has passed. 


THE FOOD SURPLUS AGREEMENTS 

HE agreements with the Dominions as to the 

disposal of their food surplus have a signfi- 
cance far exceeding their war-time value. The 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, announcing 
them, said they held out hopes for future col- 
laboration between the British Commonwealth 
and the United States with the object of 
enabling peoples in need of sustenance and the 
necessaries of life to receive them as soon as 
the normal transport were open 
again. More is needed than this, however. The 
whole structure of industry, trade and finance 
is based on primary production, and disaster 
is bound to result if prices are allowed to rise 
at the end of the until consumption is 
discouraged and over-production results, or 
if they are allowed to fall until individual pro- 
ducers and the great primary producing coun- 
tries are alike bankrupt. Stability of post-war 
prices can be attained only by building up vast 
now, and the new Dominion 
\greements are a long step in that direction. 
Chey deal chiefly with meat and dairy produce. 
The disposal of wheat surpluses is being con- 
sidered by the international conference which 
is meeting shortly in the U.S.A.; it is of vital 
importance both to Canada and Australia. 
There is also an inter-departmental committee 
sitting under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, who may be trusted to remember 
that if the bottom is knocked out of world 
markets the Government’s one-post-war-year 
guarantee to British farmers is hardly worth 
the breath that has been spent upon it. 


avenues of 


War 


reserve stocks 


PETROL 


HE reduction of the basic ration for the 
next quarter by a sixth, which means its 
halving for October, will set many country folk 
a problem, coming as it does on top of reduced 
supplementary rations. The petrol control 


authorities have, in general, shown themselves 
reasonable and fair, which encourages the hope 
that now, when motor users willingly modify 
their movements to the situation, some of the 
technical restrictions in the control may also 
be modified. Many residents in country dis- 
tricts can prove that the reduced rations will 
not cover their necessary regular journeys to 
work or railway station. In such cases it seems 
only fair that, when a log can be produced, 
the supplementary ration should be made up 
to the amount required, or else the regulations 
against pooling be relaxed. It will now more 
than ever be inequitable, and merely obstruc 
tive, if, say, three persons wishing to go regu- 
larly from the same village to the same place 
of work, may not club their coupons together; 
or if the coupons of a husband and wife, using 
two cars for their several needs—provided those 
needs are in the national interest—are not ad- 
mitted to be interchangeable if necessary. It 
is unlikely that these relaxations would cause 
petrol to be consumed in frivolous uses, while 
they would undoubtedly facilitate journeys 
which, assuming they are essential, should not 
be obstructed by technicalities. 


NATURE’S WARS 


Great Mother, pitiless in field and wood, 
Never by you our peace was understood. 

Yet are you blest; never by you were known 
Our wars, our treacheries; only your own, 
That not with their worst cruelty defeat 
The scent and wildness of the meadowsweet, 
Nor vet imperil with their darkest wrong 
The flute and freedom of a blackbird’s song, 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. 


FARMING IN FRANCE 


W* have received a somewhat belated 
(but none the less interesting) copy 
of a recent issue of the Revue des Agriculteurs, 
which is the official monthly of the Société des 
Agriculteurs de France and is published in Paris. 
In view of the policy of increased production 
which we have adopted in this country and of 
the growing realisation here of the necessity for a 
more practical upbringing and sounder educa- 
tion for the children of our agricultural dis- 
tricts if such a policy is to be maintained, it is 
noteworthy that this should be the subject of 
the leading article with which the Revue opens. 
Its argument is revealed by its headline ‘“‘ The 
Youth of the Land and the France of To- 
morrow,’’ and though it says nothing very 
remarkable, it does display in some measure 
one of the ways in which agricultural France 
proposes to translate into practice the Pétain 
watchword “Patrie, Famille, Travail!” Un- 
fortunately the work is not (apparently) to be 
devoted entirely to the family and the country; 
for the editor, in justifying a policy of increased 
production, calls attention to the continued 
extension of the ‘“‘theatres of operations”’; 
a process which may go on for a long time. 
This suggests that there are others than French- 
men to be fed. The wine-growing situation 

a most important matter to France—is sum- 
marised in a report of the proceedings of the 
new Departmental Viticultural Commission. 
The 1940 vintage is said to be mediocre both in 
quantity and quality, but stocks of wine in 
I'rance and Algeria are still abundant. The 
new Commission, which is the child of Vichy, 
is praised by the Revue, which remarks that 
they have done well to get rid of the chattering 
Deputies and Senators who crowded the old 
Commission. And then follows a passage so 
pathetic that it is best left in the original 
tongue: “On éprouve toutefois un serrement 
de cceur a constater que 1|’Alsace, notre chére 
Alsace, est absente de cette nouvelle organisa- 
tion: la viticulture Alsacienne n’y figure pas.’’ 


THE MYSTERY OF MESTROVIC 


HOSE, and they are many, who regard Ivan 
Mestrovic as the greatest living sculptor 

are anxious about his whereabouts. He was 
last seen in Zagreb just before the Germans 
entered, in which case it is thought that he may 
be among the 150 prominent Yugoslavs who 
have been sent to a German concentration camp. 
It is possible, however, that he succeeded in his 
intention of getting to his house at Split, where 
he would be in Italian hands. His passionate 
Yugoslav patriotism, expressed in so much of 
his sculpture, is unlikely to commend itself to 
the former. On the other hand, the fact that he 
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is half Croatian—at least his father, a shepherd, 
roamed the borders of Croatia and Serbia, and 
the Croats have always regarded him as one 
of themselves—suggests the possibility of a 
typical Italian gesture in favour of their new 
puppet kingdom: the gift to it of a great 
sculptor. The Italians admire his art. <A 
Fascist Minister of Fine Arts, seeing the plaque 
to King Peter at Dubrovnik, is recorded as 
having exclaimed : ‘‘ Purtroppo I’Italia non ha 
un Mestrovic !”’ Better that that deficiency has 
been corrected than that a great artist should 
be at the mercies of the Gestapo, even though 
that force has shown that it can be unwontedly 
genial to an easy-going author of international 
reputation. There are differences of character 
between the sculptor and the farceur. 


MILK AND EGGS 


N the recent House of Lords debate, Lord 

Dawson of Penn underlined the unique posi- 
tion occupied by milk in any scientific scheme of 
nutrition. It was, he said, the keystone of the 
nutrition arch. “Interfere with it and the whole 
fabric will collapse. Milk is of equal importance 
with munitions, and if it is necessary to import 
foodstuffs for the purpose of milk it should be 
done.’’ To this the Duke of Norfolk replied 
that there was no intention of killing any cows 
apart from those that were diseased, but he 
said nothing of Lord Dawson’s implication that 
if imported feeding-stuffs were necessary to 
save us from milk rationing, those supplies 
ought to be imported. Incidentally Lord 
Dawson had a good deal to say about the special 
value of milk and the lighter foods—in which 
eggs clearly occupy the first place—in restoring 
the man who is too tired to digest more solid 
food. It is not easy to resist the plea that 
Lord Dawson’s argument might also be applied 
to eggs. At present it appears that large ship- 
ments of American eggs are being brought to 
this country, not as a rule in a condition to be 
of much solace and refreshment to the tired 
worker. As has been pointed out, 63,600,000 
eggs which have been brought from Canada 
represent eggs from 424,000 hens laying an 
average of 150 eggs a year. The full grain 
ration for 424,000 hens would amount to 
8,707 tons and take up less room than the 
imported eggs. It would be less liable to damage 
and cheaper to transport. It would provide 
valuable hen manure and additional cash to 
farmers. What is the answer? They cannot 
very well import large numbers of eggs and go 
on telling us that eggs are no use as a food ! 


A GARDEN IN ARDEN 
ACKWOOD HOUSE, Warwickshire, is the 
latest historic country house to be made 
over to the National Trust under its endowed 
properties scheme. Mr. E. Baron Ash has made 
the gift in memory of his parents who bought 
the place in 1905 and, with the enthusiastic 
co-operation of their son, began the restoration 
and furnishing that make this old house and 
garden in the heart of the Forest of Arden one 
of the most notable in the country. Mr. Ash 
intends also to give to the Trust the valuable 
contents—seventeenth-century furniture, tapes- 
try and needlework, and stained glass. The 
house was, from the Middle Ages till the eigh- 
teenth century, the home of a family named 
Fetherston, originally Warwickshire yeomen, 
many records of whom have been recovered. 
Beautiful as Mr. Ash and his parents have made 
the house, the most remarkable feature of Pack- 
wood is the walled and topiary gardens laid 
out during the Commonwealth by John Fether- 
ston. It is rendered unique by a plantation of 
clipped yews, recalling in their arrangement Sir 
Thomas Browne’s speculations on the Garden 
of Cyrus, and apparently representing the 
Sermon on the Mount. In the middle of a raised 
terrace on which are 12 large trees (the Apostles) 
and four larger ones (Evangelists), is the yew- 
clad Mount surmounted by a lofty conical yew 
(the Master); below the terrace a large enclosure 
contains over a hundred smaller conical trees re- 
presenting the multitude, arranged in rectangular 
and diagonal lines. As Sir William Waller, the 
Parliamentary general, wrote : 
He that walkes with God can never want a good 
walke and good company. There is no garden well 
contrived but that which has an Enoch’s Walk. 


Enoch, it will be remembered, walked with 
God 300 years—curiously enough the approxi- 
mate age of this garden. 
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ine of the remarkable features of Packwood House, Warwickshire, made over to the National Trust by Mr. E. Baron Ash, is a Cromwellian yew 


garden representing the Sermon on the Mount 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Hay Harvest and the Army—The Man with the Scythe—The Brixham Trawlers—A False Landing 


T the time of writing we are experienc- 
ing those days of great heat and 
unbroken sunshine which synchron- 
ised, fortunately, with the longest 
day of the year, and reminded us it 

was indeed summer and “blazing June,’’ 
although so far no one had noticed the arrival 
of spring. The only explanation of the phenom- 
enal weather during the early part of this 
vear would seem to be that, when the authori- 
ties set the clock back two hours, they inadver- 
tently dropped a spanner, or caused a “‘ short,’’ in 
he intricate machinery of the calendar, thus 
putting the year back two months. April lived 
to all the traditions of February Fill-dyke, 
May came in like a March lion but, being new 
the part, forgot to go out like a lamb, and in 
first half of June we recalled that merry 

tle jingle that runs: ‘‘April showers bring 
th May flowers.’’ The trouble is that in this 

r of 1941 we are not so much concerned 

it May or any other sort of flowers, but are 
idering how much of our all-important potato 
rotted in the ground, or was eaten by wire- 

n, in the sodden ground before it dried out. 
Whatever harm the cold, wet spring may 

e caused to vegetable, fruit and corn crops, 

weather appears to have suited the hay so 

iS Our southern counties are concerned, for 
grass is abnormally high, with a good thick 
tbody to it. The only drawback is that 
fields are all ready for the mower at the 

time. , 

Several gangs of boys from Winchester, 
the various preparatory schools in the 

lity, were seen hurrying off on their bi- 

s to spend their afternoon at hay-making 

ad of cricket, but nevertheless the labour 

lite inadequate for the work in hand. 

It would seem that, considering our vital 
for every form of animal and human food- 
the Army, units of which are stationed in 

y corner of the countryside, might take a 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


more active hand. A considerable proportion 
of the men do volunteer for field work in the 
evening, however hard the day’s training may 
have been, but a more organised effort might 
be made to help the farmer, and a few squads 
of men loading into Army lorries lent for the 
occasion might make all the difference between 
a full crop saved in its prime and a partial or 
total failure. 
* * 


* 

N a recent issue of Country LIFE attention 
was called to the enormous quantity of 
mowing grass suitable for silage that exists on 
the verges of our highways, and in many parts 
of Sussex, Hampshire and Dorset this week I 
noticed that it is being cut. In some places, 
where the verge is wide and the 
particularly lush, motor scythes, or cutters, are 
being used effectively, on others the old- 
fashioned scythe is employed, while in those 
spots where the bank is steep the handy hook 
is at work. One must put to the credit of our 
tarmac-surfaced roads, which our old-time 
horse-lovers deplore so vehemently, the fact 
that, but for the tarmac facing, this roadside 
herbage would be completely useless for any- 
thing but litter, as in the old days of the gravel, 
flint and granite roads the grass verges, to- 
gether with the hedgerows and a portion of the 
adjoining fields, were white with a thick deposit 

of gritty dust. 

I am always lost in admiration, tinged with 
jealousy, when I see a real artist at work with 
that fragile and difficult tool—the scythe—in 
the use of which, I must admit, I remain in the 
rabbit class. Occasionally after a successful 
bout with juicy bracken stems, that will oblig- 
ingly fall to sliced or pulled strokes as evenly 
as they do to the perfect stroke, I flatter myself 
I am at last reaching a stage when I shall be 
entitled to a handicap, but I realise immediately 
I tackle grass again that the proper swing of 


grass 


the scythe is every bit as difficult of achievement 
as is the swing of the driver. 

I had some small consolation the other 
evening when a friend, who fancies himself in 
the professional class with a scythe and who 
offered to do a little mowing for me, returned 
half an hour later with the scythe looking like the 
R.A.M.C. cap badge. He explained that it was 
the fault of the scythe, which was out of true 
when he started work, but owing to its extra- 
ordinary condition when he brought it back 
there is no means of proving this. 


* * 
* 


MONG the many uncommon fish that make 
their appearance on the slabs in our shops 
nowadays is the conger eel, and the conger, 
though not in the highest piscine grade, is con- 
siderably better eating than some of the vari- 
eties that figure under the pseudonym of cod, 
but which own no relationship whatsoever to this 
sterling fish. Very large specimens of the 
conger are probably coming from the old Brix- 
ham trawling grounds, where they inhabit the 
interior of the numerous wrecks of the last war. 
These wrecks are dotted all over the deep sand 
flats, the haunt of the sole, plaice and turbot, 
and are so detrimental to trawling gear that 
the Brixham industry, from being one of the 
most thriving on our southern coasts, shrank to 
insignificance in the years between 1918 and 
1930, and the famous all-weather trawlers of 
this old Devon port were nearly all sold to 
yachtsmen. 


* * 
* 


NE of the best places for conger eels in the 
British Isles is at the mouth of Lough 
Foyle in County Londonderry, and years ago, 
when my regiment was stationed at Magilligan, 
we used to hire a boat from the Donegal side 
and go out for a night’s fishing. The boatmen 
would row across from Greencastle on the 
western shore of the narrows, pick us up on the 
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opposite side, and at about 3 a.m. return us to 
the east bank with our catch, which was usually 
heavy. 

One very dark, windy morning there was 
nearly a first-class tragedy in a most unexpected 
and unusual fashion. The boatmen had rowed 
us across in the pitch darkness, landed us 
safely, and had started to go back to Greencastle 
when suddenly the leader of our party, on his 
way to the camp, walked into flowing water. 
We turned in another direction, and again 
walked into water. A third attempt had the 
same result, and we realised then that the 
boatmen in the darkness had landed us, not 
on the mainland, but on a small and rapidly 
disappearing sandbank. The tide was coming 
in like a mill-race, and there was not a hope 
of swimming to the mainland, as the lough 
opens out to a vast inland lake south of 
Magilligan Point. 


We shouted and yelled and bellowed for 
the boatmen to return, and for a few minutes 
full of ‘‘sixty seconds’ worth of distance run”’ 
there was no answer. Then one of the party 
happily found his Service whistle in his pocket, 
and in response to a piercing blast on this there 
came a distant hail from the middle of the 
channel. The Irish brogue has always attracted 
me, but it has never sounded so sweet and 
musical as it did that blustering dark morning 
at Magilligan. 

* rs * 

ITH reference to the much abused word 
“‘cod,’’ I went into a distant fish shop 
recently in search of something edible, and when 
| enquired about cod, after having failed in other 
directions, the manager replied that the only 
cod he had was “‘best”’ cod. I have never heard 
of “‘best’’ cod before, but he gave me to under- 
stand that it was a distinct variety and a very 


UNCLE TOM COBLEY 


By DOUGLAS GORDON 


HE precise origin of an old ‘‘character 

song”’ is often obscure, and as often as 

not much of its point may have been 

lost through omissions or embellish- 

ments. It has become customary, for 
example, to sing Loch Lomond without the verse 
which provides the key to its pathos. A book 
was necessary to establish the real history of 
John Peel, and Widecombe Fair, as sung to-day, 
differs considerably from the original version 
supplied to the Rev. S. Baring-Gould more 
than half a century ago by a moorman named 
Henry Westaway, living at Belstone, a North 
Dartmoor village. 

According to a report still current in the 

locality, Westawav, when making the transfer, 

kept the best verses for hisself.’’ This pic- 
turesque tradition, however, is not borne out 
by research, which rather suggests considerable 
additions as well as an altogether more sophisti- 
cated arrangement of the crude dittv sung by 
the country people. The original rendering 
was recently given to me by Mr. Harry West- 
away, a son of the moorman from whom 
Baring-Gould obtained his version. The son is 
now very much what the father must have been, 
a characteristic figure of old Dartmoor and 
deeply imbued with its spirit, for he has lived 
for about 70 vears among the tors and the 
cleaves. 

Such a man, to whom the _ will-o’-the- 
wisp’s fantastic dance was as familiar a pheno- 
menon as the sudden descent of the ghost-white 
mist or the unearthly shimmer of the ‘“‘ammil”’ 
under a cold January sun, must have been 
invaluable to an author who specialised in 


topography and folk-lore. Harry Westaway 


can tell many stories of the days, long before 
the motoring age, when Baring-Gould rode up 
from Lew to prosecute his researches on nor- 
thern Dartmoor, which he reached by following 
the wild ways of the Tavy, the less famous but 
beautiful Amicombe, and the Brimbrook. 
In a heather bank near the head waters of the 
lonely Brimbrook he had a cache of mineral 
waters and biscuits, replenished weekly by the 
Westaway family. The arrangement continued 
for many years, and was ended only by Baring- 
Gould’s death in 1924. The Westaways, father 
and sons, were also employed by him to mark or 
cut tracks through the peat-veins, over wide 
areas of which no horse can pass. The most 
ambitious of these pioneering experiments was 
being planned when he died. 

Baring-Gould grew very deaf in his later 
days, and used to carry an ear-trumpet. How 
far his deafness was responsible I do not know, 
but there seems to be some justification for 
the local complaint that, when publishing the 
song, ‘‘they didn’t make it a bit the same.’’ 
The old version, entirely unaccompanied, was 
recently sung to me by Harry Westaway as he 
sat in his Dartmoor cottage, completely devoid 
of any embarrassment or self-consciousness. | 
wrote it down to his dictation as follows : 

Tom Pearse, Tom Pearse, lend me your grey mare, 

That I may ride out to Widecombe Fair 

With Will Lewer, Jan Stewer, Harry Hawkins, 
Joe Davy, Harry Whitpot, George Parsley, 
Dick Wills, Tom Cobley and all. 


When shall I have my old mare home again? 
Ri-fol-diddle-ol, diddle-I-do 

A Friday night or a Saturday morn 

With Will Lewer etc. 





THE HOME OF THE WESTAWAYS 


The old Dartmoor holding at Presticott where Widecombe Fair was first taken down 


by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould 
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superior one—the great attraction in his eyes 
apparently being that its price was not con- 
trolled, for it was selling at 3s. 6d. per pound. 
The price was the best thing about the fish. as 
I paid 8s. 9d. for a chunk of what I recognised 
later as pollack whiting, which in normal times 
is regarded only as inferior lobster bait—that 
is to say lobsters will eat it if they cannot get 
anything else, but you must not expect to get 
a really good lobster in a pot baited with pollack. 
I have caught any amount of big pollack 
off the Irish and Scottish coasts, and very good 
sport it is with a rubber eel and a light salmon 
rod, but it was an understood thing always in 
the home circle that I never brought one into 
the house, as the pollack for some unexplained 
reason has no taste whatsoever. It smells 
like fish, certainly, but beyond the smell there 
is nothing to suggest that it is anything but 
cottonwool and hairpins. 


AND ALL 
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“COME IN, AND TLL TELL ’EE” 


Harry Westaway, who still sings the original 
version of Widecombe Fair, invites the author 
into his cottage at Belstone 


Friday being past, Saturday was come. 

Tom Pearse’s old mare has not a come home 
With Will Lewer etc. 

Tom Pearse went up upon a high hill. 

There he saw his old mare making her will 
With Will Lewer etc. 

How did you know it was your old mare? 
‘Cos one foot was shoed and the other three bare 
With Will Lewer etc. 

Such was Widecombe Fair as, | am assured, 
it was first sung to Baring-Gould at Presticott, 
the picturesque thatched home of the West- 
aways, and so it is sung to-day by peat fires 
in farmhouse kitchens, or on Saturday nights 
in the village inn, where the country people still 
recognise no other rendering. Although the 
tune is much the same as that published, it will 
be noticed that the words differ a good deal 
from the published version. Four of the pub- 
lished verses are omitted—those beginning : 


So Tom Pearse’s old mare, her took sick and died 

And Tom he sat down on a stone and cried ‘ 

Wi’ Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, Peter 
Davy, Dan’! Whiddon, Harry Hawk, Old 
Uncle Tom Cobley and all. 

But this isn’t the end of this shocking affair 

Nor, though they be dead, of the horrid career... 


When the wind whistles cold on the moor of a 
night 

Tom Pearse’s old mare doth appear gashiy white 

And all the night long be heard skirling and 


groans 
From Tom Pearse’s old mare in her rattling 


bones. 


On the other hand the unpublished version 
contains a verse—the fifth—which is omitted 
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m the published version, and regrettably 
mitted, as I hope to show. Where the four 
tra verses came from I have been unable to 
over. There are, of course, many local 
iants of most traditional songs, and Baring- 
ild may have picked them up in neighbour- 
villages. It is probable too that each 
trict introduced the names of its own local 
brities into the chorus, with complete dis- 
rd of the underlying story. 
\s traditional songs go, Widecombe Fair is 
very old, since all the characters, and the 
mare itself, were living less than a hundred 
ago. Tom Cobley, the central figure 
igh his name occurs only in the chorus, 
at Buttsford Farm in the parish of Cole- 
<. His house, which was plainly visible 
Yeoford Junction, on the Southern Rail- 
was often pointed out to strangers until 
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THE TOMB OF 
“THOMAS COBLEY, GENT.” 


But was he the “ Uncle Tom Cobley ” of 
the song ? 


was burned down a few years ago. He died 

1844, and his grave may still be seen in 

Sprevton churchyard, where others of his 
ily lie buried. 

It may be noted that in the adapted song 

is he described as ‘“‘Uncle’’ Tom Cobley, 

with regard to him a curious inaccuracy 


STILL CARRYING ON 


in Hill, descendant of the blacksmith who regularly shod the 
He stil! works at the old forge 


famous grey mare, 


occurs in both ver- 
sions, since he and not 
Tom Pearse was the 
owner of the grey 
mare. This is charac- 
teristic of tradition 
and suggests that the 
original composition 
was based upon a 
second-hand or gar- 
bled account of some 


incident which, ac- 
cording to _ local 
opinion, occurred as 


the outcome of a rol- 
licking visit to the 
fair. ‘‘ Thomas Cobley 
Gent.’”’ was a promin- 
ent sporting figure, a 
keen rider to hounds, 
and had specialised in 
a strain of grey horses 
of which the mare was 
one, 

In South Tawton 
parish lives a septua- 
genarian farmer, Mr. 
William Baker of 
Allen’s Down, son of a blacksmith whose father 
frequently shod the famous grey when he served 
as an apprentice at the Spreyton smithy. To 
this circumstance there is attached a fully 
authenticated anecdote which may account for 
the last verse of the unprinted version. The 
mare was being fitted for new shoes, but only 
one of them had been attached when hounds 
were heard in the distance. The blacksmith 
and the groom who had brought the mare im- 
mediately ran out to see what was happening, 
leaving the apprentice, then a seventeen year 
old lad, in charge. The temptation to play a 
prank proved irresistible. The boy untied and 
mounted the grey, intending only to raise a 
laugh. 

He had, however, reckoned without the 
old hunter, who, catching the familiar cry, 
promptly took the bit between her teeth and 
bolted, thus providing historical background 
for the line 

One foot was shoed and the other three bare. 

The boy, clinging round her neck, formed 
a most unwilling addition to the field until he 
was brought to a stop at the foot of a steep hill. 
Fortunately neither rider nor mare in reality 
came to serious harm. 

All things considered, circumstantial evi- 
dence seems to establish the generally accepted 
background of the song. There are, however, 
dissentient views. Those who have enquired 
closely into the history of interesting grave- 
stones have usually unearthed testimony that 
“the last Lord Marmion lay not there,’’ and 
the Spreyton stone is no exception. Another 
farmer in the district who refers to Thomas 
Cobley, Gent, as ‘‘grandfather’s brother’’ lately 
told me that in his opinion the historic or 
mythical—in whichever light one prefers to 
regard him—‘‘ Uncle Tom” was an altogether 
different person, an uncle of the Colebrook 


THE 
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William Baker, a South Tawton farmer, one of whose forebears may 
have inspired the old song 


OLD SMITHY AT 
Where the grey mare was shod ; 
to-day by a descendant of the same smith” 
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yeoman, living at Puddicombe Park, Spreyton 
(also now a ruin) and that a mystery is attached 
to his death and burial place, no record of either 
being obtainable. 

The same descendant of the Cobleys owns 
a family Bible upon the fly-leaf of which is a 
“Thomas Cobley” signature, but here again 
the identity of the inscriber is uncertain. 
Various Cobleys of the period were called Tom. 
Each in his day lived the same sort of life and 
was regarded as the much-besung character. It 
is possible, therefore, that the Uncle Tom of 
the song was a composite creation, just as the 
song itself, as is the way of folk-songs, appears 
to have evolved rather than to have been the 
creation of an individual. As for the other names 
which occur, Pearse, Davy and Whiddon or 
Wheddon are so eminently west-country that 
their inclusion in any list is easily accountable. 
Lewer, Whitpot and Parsley, on the other hand 
are less characteristic, and these, according to 
Harry Westaway, ‘“‘must have been put in, 
like enough, by the fellers as made up the 
song. 

The primitive Spreyton forge still stands 
and the same anvil is worked at to-day by a 
descendant of the same smith. ‘The building, 
like the sturdy craftsmen who earned a good 
livelihood within its walls, is fast sinking into 
the past, and with it will disappear an interesting 
link with picturesque characters and conditions. 
It is not surprising that country people live 
so much in bygone days, for even in the twen 
tieth century comparatively little changes, and 
the spirit of old times is always with them. 
For this reason a village smithy, like an ancient 
inn, or any place where men have met and 
talked for generations, inevitably 
storehouse of rural history, and too often one 
regrets the absence of any record other than 
tales repeated from memory or hearsay. 
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BIRD LIFE IN 
SPRING 


By FRANCES PITT 


N the walls of the house in which I live climbs 

an ancient wistaria. It is an old tree with a big 

main stem, and its lesser branches stretch far and 

wide; yet despite its size and extent it seldom 

bears many flowers. I have long suspected that 

this is not the fault of the wistaria; indeed, I have seen the 
bud pruners at work, nipping out the flower-bearing buds 
as they swell in the early months of the year. Sparrows 
are, or rather were, the chief culprits, but undoubtedly 
thev had assistants, namely Blue Tits and Green Finches. 
The winter before last was severe; birds suffered greatly, 

and in the Midlands the stock of Blackbirds, Thrushes, 
Starlings, and such birds fell considerably. The past winter 
was also a bad one for bird life, February being notable for 
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(Above) “THE LOVELY BEARDED TIT OF THE 
NORFOLK REED-BEDS HAS HAD A_ VERY 
BAD TIME” 


( Top left) “CURLEWS HAVE INCREASED STEADILY 
FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS” 


(Bottom left) “ THE BITTERN DID NOT SEE 
NEARLY SO MUCH AFFECTED BY SEVE 
WEATHER ” 


a deep snowfall in the Midland and north-western counties. 
My home is in Shropshire. Here we had 18ins. of snow on 
the flat, and it was many weeks before the last snowdrift 
melted. Birds died from cold and starvation. I found dead 
Thrushes, Blackbirds, Redwings and Chaffinches, but it is 
only now with summer at hand that we can look back over 
the spring months and fully realise the reduction in bird life. 

First indication of the absence of birds was the numer- 
ous flower-buds on the wistaria, since when they have 
swelled and burst into a glorious purple foam that billowed 
from top to bottom of the house. It was indeed a sight to 
gaze upon. The ancient stems were completely lost beneath 
the mass of flowers. 

Secondly the morning bird choir was a much depleted 
one. A few Blackbirds and a few Thrushes did their best, 
but there was nothing approaching the usual massed effect. 

Then Starlings were conspicuously absent. By early 
May in normal years a score of Starling couples are nesting 
around my home. There are always more pairs than suit- 
able nesting sites, and in 1939 two pairs had to build in 
the creepers on the house; one couple managed to make a 





nest in a very thick Portuguese laurel, and 
nother pair in a dense fir tree. This year there 
vas merely a single couple seeking accommoda- 
mn, and their choice was a hole in a hollow 
ee—they wisely took the best of the twenty 
so available starling holes. 
\ little bird’s nesting confirmed the scarcity 
certain species: Blackbirds’ nests few and 
30 Thrushes; Long-tailed Tits ‘locally exter- 
‘inated, and all Tits much below normal in 
imbers. Of a dozen nest-boxes, the majority 
which are usually occupied early in the 
ison, only one had tenants, a pair of Great 
ts, and something went wrong with them, 
after taking in a supply of rabbit-fur they 
indoned the box. 
Of course in speaking of this reduction in 
mbers I am referring to one particular local- 
lor instance, I have, | am glad to say, 
rts of Long-tailed Tits in good strength in 
south Midlands and home counties. Never- 
ss there is plenty of evidence that birds 
been hard hit in most districts. 
Mr. Jim Vincent stated a little while ago 
t the lovely Bearded Tit of the Norfolk 
|-beds had had a very bad time, though 
Bittern did not seem nearly so much 
ted. 
Water birds frequently suffer severely in 
| times. Herons seem reduced in all dis- 
ts, and my observations suggest few Great 
sted Grebes and Little Grel Several 
chick-occupied ponds of my acquaintance 
tenantless this season. Some persons report 
rhens and Coots as having died wholesale, 
in my locality they are present in normal 
nbers. However, the abnormally cold late 
ing seems to have pressed hardly upon them. 
five pairs of Moorhens under daily observa- 
n only one couple has done much good with 
This pair is now followed by three 
ing ones. The others appear to average one 
ick each. Rats no doubt took toll of the 
ibies, but I believe the majority died from 
ld and scarcity of insect food. I found the 
tle things lying dead and without any sign 
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injury. 
Mallard ducklings also suffered badly from 
e same cause, whole broods disappearing 
ithin two or three days of hatching, and many 
Ducks are now making a second attempt to 
ncrease their species, but we know that late- 
iatched broods of ducks usually become “ July 
sprawlers,’”’ so it is doubtful if they will have 
much success. 
But now to turn to a more cheerful aspect 
{ bird life this spring. There is one species 


STARLING TAKING FOOD TO ITS YOUNG 
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“OF FIVE PAIRS OF MOORHENS ONLY ON 
WITH 


that is present in full numbers, and that is the 
Chaffinch. The cock’s warning note is to be 
heard in every hedgerow, and I have come across 
many nests. Brown Linnets and Tree-sparrows 
are also all right, Green Finches are in fair 
numbers, but Common Wrens, alas! are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Robins, too, are 
sadly scarce, and the Woodpeckers, both Green 
and Spotted, are definitely reduced. 

Although I began the last paragraph on 
a cheerful note, I drifted back to remarks on 
those birds that have found hard winters and 
a backward spring too much for them, so let 
us turn to consideration of the reduced bird 
population in relation to agriculture. At the 
present time, with the urgent need to produce 
the utmost possible from the land, anything 


and everything that affects production is of 
importance. 
How are insect pest: 
reply : ‘‘ Doing exceedingly well ! 
Wireworm, as last season, is again to the 
fore, particularly on ground that was ploughed 


Most people will 


In some places it 


for the first time last year. 
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COUPLE HAS DONE 


ITS FIRST NEST” 


has done great damage, wheat has been de 
stroyed and the land has to be replanted with 
barley. My observations on bird enemies of 
wireworm show that Pheasants, shot because 
they were believed to be eating new-sown grain 
proved to have their crops bulging with wire 
worms. Rooks, likewise shot to protect the crop, 
proved in one instance to have been insect-hunt 
ing and ina second case to be really after the grain 

With regard to Rooks, we are not short of 
them, and in my opinion it would be a good 
thing if they were fewer. I think it is the 
Starling throngs that we are missing and that 
did much to keep injurious insects in check 
It is not always realised that Blackbirds are 
wireworm-eaters, but I have a photograph of 
a hen Blackbird with her beak bulging with the 
pests. The Lapwing, of course, is the farmer's 
best friend, and it, reduced in some 
districts, though on the whole it is present in 
fair numbers. 

Turning from the arable the 
orchards and woods, we find that caterpillar 
becoming apparent; apple 


too, 18 


eround to 


ravages are now 


IS PRESENT IN FULL 








MUCH GOOD 


NUMBERS ” 
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trees are terribly blighted in many places and 
the green oak moth larva are active in nearly 
every Birch trees are stripped bare 
of leaves, the oaks are riddled and the droppings 


COPple ¢ 


of the caterpillars fall to the ground in a steady 
rain Here | believe we have a direct conse 
quence of the reduction of birds, coupled with 


insect 
hard 
and 


winter on 
during a 
dormant 
with 


the beneficial ettect of a cold 
life It is my that 
insect life remains 
safely hidden, to come to life renewed 
vigour in the mild 
on there is much untimely activity of which 
with excellent 


Op Mion 
season 


spring whereas im a 


advantage results 
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the birds take 


irds keeping down various pests 


A RURAL CHARTER—IV 





The great increase of arable ground and 
the improvement of rough grazings is bound 
to affect certain birds. The Curlew bird 
that has been on the up-grade for a number 
of vears. A lover of rough ground and wild 
places, it was greatly pleased by the decline 
of agriculture. It has increased steadily, and 
its lovely if melancholy call is now a frequent 
sound in many places. | know an area where 
the bird was formerly unknown but where now 
three pairs nest regularly. However, the ques- 
tion is: ‘‘How long will they remain?’ The 
reclaiming of gone-wild places and the ploughing 
up of pastures is proceeding apace. Already 
under cultivation shows a noble 


is a 


the acreage 
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increase, but, as yet, the change does not seem 
to have had any marked effect on bird life, 
though it must soon produce alterations. 

Given suitable conditions, wot a_ cold, 
backward spring followed by deluging thunder 
rain, Partridges will certainly benefit by the 
ploughing up. More arable, more Partridges, 
will almost certainly be the case, and [| think it 
will be the same with all those species that 
enjoy life on cultivated ground and in the crops. 
The Lapwing will cry ‘ Pee-wit !’” more ener- 
vetically than ever, but I suspect that in the 
future we shall need to go to the outer wilds 
to hear the Curlew’s silvery whistle or its even 
more lovely bubbling call. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 








VILLAGE 


DULCATION is ultimately the solution 
of all our problems, agriculture in 
cluded. Had townspeople not lost 
touch with the land, they would have 
understood why the world’s economic 
policy of the last quarter of a century could 
not fail to react unfavourably evervwhere on 
this primary asset of mankind Phey would 


have taken steps to deal with it in this country 


for, being educated, they would have known 
that we could not really aftord the neglect ot 
the land and the destruction of rural life that 


occurred during that time. We could have led 


the world, as we still may, back toa more reason 
able attitude towards food production, Had 
all farmers and farm workers been as know 
ledgeable and skilful in their industry as the 


best. some of the worst aspects of neglect would 
never have happened and an industry 
ous and etticient could never have drifted into 


\ well instructed majority of 


SO VIO! 


such bad times 


urban electors, with no doubts in their minds 
avout the efficiency of farming, would not have 
permitted the débdcle of 1921-39 to occur 
THE FIRST NECESSITY 

Kducation, therefore, in its widest and 
truest sense is fundamental to a flourishing 
agriculture, and it has two particularly im 
portant jobs to do 1) to teach townspeople to 
respect agriculture 2) to teach agriculture to 
respect itself \ssuming that we intend to 


establish a vigorous farming industry after the 
war the first create the 
ditions, and the confidence in their permanence 
that will attract the right people to the land 
This we shall never do 


necessityv Is) to con 


both masters and men. 
so long as we pay the man who grows the crop 
less than the man who sells it The man who 


lives by the land requires a variety of knowledge 





and a nimbleness of mind well above the average 


lor he must be a bit of a chemist, a bit of a 
botanist, a bit of a mechanic and a bit of a 
veterinary surgeon He must have a working 
acquaintance with cost accountancy know 


something of soil science, and be a fair weather 
prophet. The master must know how to handle 
men and organise labour, have a flair for know 
ing immediately when his stock or his crops or 


his land are a little off colour, and be ready to 


COLLEGE AT LINTON, 


improvise at short notice to meet totally un- 
expected situations, 

The hours of human life are too short to 
permit the average man to become a specialist 
in all these subjects, and so it is quite evident 
that education for the farming life must take 
account of these things, but be designed, broadly 
speaking, to train the mind to be nimble, recep- 


tive and selective. Nature abhors over-special- 


isation, and, consequently, rural education 
must aim even more than usually at turn- 
ing out “good all-round men.’’ <A> so-called 


rural bias’’ is not, therefore, desirable in the 
preliminary shaping of the mind that should 
take place during the early vears of schooling. 
But this does not mean that we should continue 
in the present ways of imparting an “urban 
bias”’ to so many country school-children. The 
country child, like his father and mother, learns 
through his eves more readily than through his 
ears, and therefore his general education can be 
more successfully and happily achieved if it is 
related to his natural surroundings. 

It would be a mistake, for example, to 
spend school hours in teaching the child how 
to become a good ploughman; but let him 
work out the timber required and the floor space 
for the poultry hut the school is building, and 
he will learn his arithmetic more simply and 
quickly. Also he will learn quite a lot about 
the management of livestock. He will learn 
through his hands as well as through his ears. 
He will learn best through things that are 
familiar to him, and therefore it is essential that 
more teachers with a 
life and rural surroundings 
than is commonly the case. The store of know- 
ledge up to, say, the age of 14 is not really 
important. What is important is that by then 
the child’s mind should be open, alive and 
adaptable, and that his mind and hands should 
have learnt to work together. Irom then on- 
until late middle age or longer, there 
should be opportunities for gaining and adding 
to vocational knowledge and anything else in 
which a person happens to be interested 

Instead of being regarded, like measles, as 
an aftliction of childhood that seldom affects 
the adult, we must realise that education is, or 
should be, the gateway to adventurous living 


we should have closer 


affinity to country 


wards, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


“The Cambridgeshire Village Colleges act as a centre of education and intellectual life for a group of eight or ten villages ” 


throughout our existence. The Cambridgeshire 
Village Colleges have pointed a way. Each 
College acts as a centre of education and intellec- 
tual life for a group of eight or ten villages. 
They begin to serve the village child before he 
is born, for they include a pre-natal clinic, and 
they continue to serve him until old age. They 
contain, of course, the school and the classrooms, 
the garden plot, the lecture hall adaptable for 
cinema shows, the plaving-fields and the work- 
shops that are also found in the centralised 
school in other parts of the country. 
But in Cambridgeshire they include a 
reading-room and library for adults in the 
evenings, a laboratory where agricultural lec- 
tures can be given, a room with a buffet hatch- 
way where people can just sit about and talk 
over a cup of tea and a piece of cake, and 
machinery and carpentry shops where evening 
classes in carpentry, engineering, tractor repair 
work can be held. Evening after 
evening, in peace-time, the lights of these rural 


senior 
also 


and so on 


colleges are blazing evidence that life, and 
education in its full sense, are going on. They 
can be built for about £20,000 a time. Many 


of the new senior schools could easily be adapted 
to include these facilities for adult education, 
provided of course a fair share of them are 
erected in country districts to serve groups ol 
villages. This is a point of fundamental im 
portance. 
THE VILLAGE AS A UNIT 

The Village Colleges would continue thei 
broadening and civilising influence through 
vouth and middle age, causing discussion and 
ideas to go round, bringing all types of music, 
literature and plays into common circulation, 
fostering the love of knowledge, bringing forth 
leadership, encouraging Mr. Priestley’s “high 
jinks.’’ It can be done, and the village, or a 
group of small villages, is a far better unit than 
a town in this respect, for it is small enough for 
no member of the community to feel lonely. 
Everyone knows everyone else, or very quickly 
would if any sort of organised life existed. But 
just as the child at school learns, in a natural 
way, a little about so important a subject as 
the soil through the school garden, and a little 
about physiology and = stock management 
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sugh the calf club, or the hutch of 
bits at the end of the playground, 
in the next stage the youth who is 
follow the honourable and _ skilled 
ing of farm worker must be given 
opportunity to perfect himself in 
many-sided craftsmanship. Even- 
classes, especially in the winter 
ths, in soil and animal manage- 
t, in the maintenance and repair 


irm machinery, in rick-making, 
hing, hedging and other such 


cts could quite easily be brought 
n his reach if a planned network 
llage educational centres existed. 
ould be possible for any farm 
er to gain certificates of pro- 
y in such crafts, and thev might 
ve reflected in the higher minimum 
he was thereby entitled to 
ind. 
gut if we are to become masters 








r machines instead of their slaves, 


s become evident that we must AN 
to think of using them not merely 
ive ourselves physical toil and 

but also to win for us more leisure 
ther things; and we are moving in 


lirection. Yet the machines will still be 
1adulterated blessing unless we also learn 
to use leisure, and one use for a part of it 

t be in the general service. Giving a hand 

r two evenings a week to make a village 
ming-pool is one example; or giving labour 
are time towards building a village hall, or 
tree-planting in the hedgerows or the un- 
vated places to win back the beauty of 
ain that we are losing. There is no lack of 
outlets, and evidence is quickly accumulat- 
in this war to illustrate the gain to the 
vidual, as well as to the community, by 
service. It seems that man cannot find 
happiness in living and working only for 
self, although no one would be expected 
manently to give up so much of his spare 
ie aS Many are giving at the present moment. 
th such an educational background to the 
lage, beginning with minds trained to be open, 
rt and eager for knowledge, and then giving 
‘ opportunity for the worker on the farm to 
ome skilled and proud in his calling; with 


| the openings for social intercourse, recreation 


| a friendly community life that a village 


ight to be able to offer, there should be no 


iger talk of the village being dull, especially 
this would be only a beginning. For these 
vgestions are merely the bare bones, the dull 


lueprints of the shining edifice that could arise, 


we willed it; because once the mind is 


wakened and the full blood of a vigorous rural 


pulation that has regained its self-confidence 
pulsing through Britain’s 7,000 villages, then 
ilisation is being created and those human 
ings will find their own forms to express it, 
irishing the whole from the fresh forces of 
sonality and character 
it would be unleashed. 


can plan physical, 
| even intellectual 
annels; but only the 
human spirit can 


ithe life into them. 
No discussion on 
icultural education 
iid be complete, how- 
r, if it left out the 
stion of improved 
nique among the 
ers and their scienti- 
idvisers. It has al- 
been shown that 
master on the farm 
be even more of an 
round’? man_ than 
of his men, com- 
¥ practical experi- 
with scientific 
ledge. As every 
try dweller knows, 
often this is not the 
It isnot so much a 
r of inefficiency, for 
‘vel of efficiency, up 
point, is higher on 
s than in most other 
stries composed of a 
number of small 
talists. But there are 
00 Many eager and 
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VILLAGE 


intelligent young men who start in farming after 
a course at a college and fail from disdain to learn 
from the experienced; and far too many estab- 
lished farmers who make a living, but fail to make 
the best of their inheritance, because they disdain 
science. Those who combine modern knowledge 
with the ancient wisdom are in a minority. 
For this I think some of the agricultural 
scientists are partly to blame. They are those 
who fall between two stools, and are neither very 
good scientists nor very good farmers. ‘Those 
whom they seek to advise are quick to discover 
this, and even quicker to dismiss science, there- 
fore, as something quite unpractical. In this 
respect again we have reason to be thankful for 
the war, that has brought so many more farmers 
into direct touch with scientific experts, and so 
many more scientists into practical relationship 
with the problem of making land grow food. 
Again, some of our research stations, admirable 
as they are, tend to live on a lofty plane of their 
own, You cannot ask the average farmer to 
look at food production through a microscope 
it must be translated into terms of his own farm. 
Similarly, the language in which many valuable 
experiments are sometimes recorded is probably 
the very thing for other scientists to read, but 
is something totally unintelligible to the remote 
hill farmer who endeavours to decipher it of a 
winter evening. In this respect Mr. Hudson 
recently made a move of major importance to a 
successful post-war agriculture. His creation of 
an Agricultural Improvement Council, to devise 
methods of seeing that promising results of 
research are brought as rapidly as possible into 
normal farming use, could do an immense 
amount to bridge the gap between science and 
practice, provided the Council members burn 
with evangelistic zeal to understand and 
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help the ordinary chap in the farm, 
We need to bring farmer and 
scientist into the closest possible re- 
lationship, to get the scientists on to 
the farms as well as the farmers into 
the research stations. We want more 
research stations like the new one at 
Stratford-on-Avon, where the experi- 
ment on hand is the renovation and 
running of a whole farm; but such 
knowledge will be more readily ac- 
cepted and imbibed from a demonstra- 
tion on the land of a farmer 
doing the thing in question successfully 
than at an official research station, 
which is usually, though probably 
quite wrongly, slightly suspect. For 
the farmer also there should be some 
sort of standard, something equivalent 
to a master mariner’s certificate that it 
should be his pride and wish to attain. 
For the amount of agricultural land is 
limited—in this country very limited 
\ and it should be regarded as a privilege 
to occupy it. It would be impracticable, 
and | think not very desirable, to insist 
that he attains it before he may farm land. 
Some of the most skilled and successful farmers 
I know came on to the land with practically 
no agricultural knowledge. We want to en- 
courage fresh blood—and fresh capital—into 
farming; and it would not be difficult to 
imagine a type of man who could any 
paper examination and yet be totally unfitted 
to farm. Possibly the certificate might be 
granted in the same way farms were 
marked ‘“‘A’’ in the recent survey, that is, by 


who is 


pass 


as 


fellow-farmers of experience who visit the 
farm and assess it simply on what they 
find there. Already one finds a sense of 


pride among many of those who have been 


classified as ‘‘A,’’ and there would be more 
material advantages. 
But if educational standards are to be 


created for the farm worker and the farmer, it 
is not reasonable to omit the landowner from 
training to fit him for his job. His continued 
existence, in fact, may depend upon it, for 
there has never been a place for the landowner 
as a mere rent-receiver. A start might be made 
by creating an agricultural course at the Uni- 
versities for prospective landowners, and after- 
wards, as is already the case with some, they 
would enter into the educational activities of 
the agricultural life. 

And now no space remains to deal with 
the other important job that education must 
do for agriculture, namely, to teach towns- 
people to respect it. But on second thoughts, 
I am inclined to think that, if something on 
the lines suggested could be carried out 
through every village and hamlet in Britain, 
more than anything else would have been done 
to gain that respect. For the townsman, 
when he visited the country, would see well 


kept, well-stocked and 
fruitful fields; he 
would find village com- 


munities in the flush of 
life lived to the full; he 
would move through a 
land of craftsmen and 
other folk skilled at their 
trade, modestly prosper- 


ous, full of self- 
confidence. Such good 
wine would need but 


little bush, and anyhow 
a race of countryfolk so 
active and alive could 
probably be trusted to 
supply it. 

It is that we 
must make every eftort 
to win a hearing for 
agriculture in the towns, 
now—when its future lies 
in the balance, when the 
eve of faith is _ still 
needed to perceive the 
good life that is ours for 
the asking. 


now 


a 


[The fifth article in 
this series, ‘‘ Research and 
the Farmer,” by W. S. 
Mansfield, will appear 
next week.) 
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in which I live consists 
corners of three counties, 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire and Notting- 
hamshire; now known, with little 
vrace, as the “North Midlands.’ To take 
less prosaic aspect, on one side is the present 


HE countrv 
of the 


Hallamshire, from which my family springs 
once a kingdom, stretching across E ng land. 
and from which during the passing of the 


centuries —for coal was dug here in Roman 
times, and iron was e xp sorted to the Bahamas, 
Bermuda and Virginia before the coming of 
the Civil Wars——has been born a great indus 
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SUTTON SCARSDALE 


ACROPOLIS 


OVERLOOKING THE RAVAGES 


trial district, a conglomeration of cities, 
Sheffield and Rotherham, situated in wild 
and splendid scenery. Formerly Hallamshire 
included Chesterfield and many of the hills 
and dales of Derbyshire, with their druidical 
remains, their quarries of bluejohn and of 
grey marble, their gushing mineral waters 
and petrifying streams, their thousand linger- 
ing traditions of Sherwood Forest—which 
not so many centuries ago extended into our 
countryside as far as Chatsworth—and of the 
Peak, where the playing of bagpipes lingered 
on until the sixteenth century 
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By OSBERT SITWELL 





OF THE INDUSTRIAL AGE 


It is of this country that I write under 
the title of Hallamshire. Its most typical 
features are the splendour of its houses, 
Hardwick and Welbeck, Bolsover Castle and 
Chatsworth, Wentworth Woodhouse and 
Haddon, and the ancient and often pic- 
turesque quality of its remains of ancient 
industry; the huge derelict buildings as well 
as those which are new and efficient. One 
mill on the Renishaw estate, which was 
formerly used for the iron trade, has the date 
1641 on it, and within three or four miles of 
the house in which I write are mills where 
sickles are still made by hand (and 
exported to Chile and Peru !), as 
they have been wrought for 300 
years and more. Again, to take a 
verbal instance of this picturesque- 
ness, I once consulted a local iron- 
monger about the cleaning of two 
breastplates of the time of Charles I. 
He showed a knowledge of armour 
that astonished me, and when I 
asked him how he knew so much 
about it, replied: “Well, it’s a 
hobby. You see, my family have 
been in the iron trade since the 
fourteenth century. They used to 
make armour in Sheffield.”” And, 
again, to show the influence of past 
times, when my father in 1915 cut 
down a wood which belonged to 
him, in order to turn it into arable 
and help the supply of food, it 
was found that the ground was 
peisoned, and the reason for this 
was that the Romans had estab- 
lished a place for the smelting ot 
lead there, bringing the lead from 
a mine near Chatsworth. The name 
in this country for such poisoning 
s “bellund.”’ 

The dialect of this potent and 
contrasting landscape is as charac- 
teristic as its stone hedges, and cliffs 
and crags, its stone-built farms, 
windswept on their little hills, and 
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g such names as Spitewinter, Toadpool, 
Hall and Hagg Hall. Not many words 
French origin (bluejohn—bleu-jaune 
ugh a local product, an exception) ; 
‘ome from Denmark or Norway. Many 
unknown elsewhere survive here, and 
nguage retains the use of “‘thou”’ and 
” in all their pristine vigour and fresh- 
without any suggestion of affectation. 

is differentiated from “thee” by 
pronounced ‘‘t’er.’’) As for the local 
ulary, “yes” and “‘no”’ are banished by 
“and “nay, “nesh”’ means silly or soft, 


THE 
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STAR CHAMBER AT BOLSOVER CASTLE 


‘sithee !”’ is used for “‘ Look here !”’ “strind”’ 
(rhyming with blind) for stride, “lathe”’ for 
barn, ‘‘mistal’”’ for cowshed, “laking’’ for 
idling, “‘wiggin”’ for a mountain ash, and the 
idiom “I'll pize you one” is what the angry 
mother says to her child; if you are left- 
handed, you are a “keggie-hander,” if you 
must wait your turn you “mus wairt thee 
kale,”’ and if you are in a hurry a farmer calls 
out “Ar’t thronged?”’ ‘“Gate”’ is still the 
word for road, that very late invader; it is 
to be seen in the common local place-names, 
such as Southgate and Moorgate, and survives 
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in the angry tones of a wagoner, who bids 
you to take your motor “out o’ t’ gate.” 
All these words and many others are only to 
be found in the ancient Hallamshire and its 
neighbourhood, and are not in use, for 
example, in West Derbyshire, 20 miles away. 

Perhaps over 40 years ago, when the light 
first sculptured for me the lines of ridge after 
ridge, misty and tree-tufted, stretching away 
towards heights, distant and unattainable, 
the landscape and its inhabitants possessed 
even more character than they do to-day. 
Then, as now, in the distance beyond the 
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“THE HAGG.” A TALL GREY TUDOR HOUSE 
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Once a home of the Frechevilles of Stavely 
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FOLJAMBE TOMBS IN CHESTERFIELD CHURCH 
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park, the great plumes of smoke waved triumphantly over the 
pyramids of slag, down which, every now and then, crawled 
writhing serpents of fire as the cinders were discharged from 
the trucks, and in the woods this sudden illumination gave 
an added poignance to the sylvan glades that it revealed, 
causing the rabbits to be frozen for an instant into im- 
mobility, their eyes reflecting the glare and terror within 
them, showing a shape, which might be that of an otter 
from the lake below, scudding through the long, wet grass 
and making the great owl hiccup uneasily in the trees where 
formerly he had hooted with assurance. As the golden surge 
diminished, so did the uneasy stirring of the minute but multi- 
tudinous life beneath the tall bracken. All this is the same 
to-day (except that the immigrant small owl has made his 
way here and adds his clamour to the summer night) : 
indeed, the flares are brighter, except in war-time. But in 
those times, during the hours of daylight, the very starkness 
of the little houses, and the blackness of them from the smoke 
of which there had been no attempt at amelioration 





THE GATE OF CUTTHORPE HALL 


added their own quality of outrageous contrast, even, as it 
were, of colour. In this chiaroscuro world, the gangs of 
miners returning from their work would tramp along roads, 
wearing stuttering clogs, cord trousers and scarlet tunics, the 
cast-off tunics of a happy army then still dressed in musical 
comedy uniforms, which the colliers bought regularly, and 
which set off the blackness of their faces. Even the roads 
were different, narrow and bordered with tall trees, now cut 
down by councils eager for tidiness and standardisation, and 
the lanes of the countryside were very vivid, for their surface 
was laid with clinker : a vitreous substance, turquoise blue, 
marine blue and sea green, which, if it had been a natural 
product, instead of having been cleaned out of the vast 
furnaces of the neighbourhood, would rank, such is its beauty, 
as a semi-precious stone. (What exquisite mountain 
temples and trees, and fantastic animals in miniature 
Chinese craftsmen would have carved from it !) Fragments 
of clinker can still be found, best after a very rainy day 
when the downpour has lifted the surface: but none can 
be obtained now, for improved processes of industry leave 
only an ugly grey stone behind them. 

But if red tunics and green clinker have passed away, 
the great monuments of industry, art and _ history still 
survive. Hardwick Hall, ‘more glass than wall,”’ still stands 
upon its hill, housing an unrivalled store of treasures. Near 
by, Bolsover, though most of it is now a ruin, faces, with an 
incomparable sense of drama, the ravages of the industrial 
age. This immense organisation of stones and hedge and 
terrace has the same enclosed sense of peace that inspires 
the beauty of monasteries or of the Acropolis; the long, 
roofless building was erected by the Cavalier Marquess of 
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POVEY HALL. TYPICAL OF A HALLAMSHIRE SQUIRE’S HOUSE 


astle, the greatest horseman of his age, 
ouse Charles I when he came here. 


* thson, an architect of genius, built it and 


keep, which still has a roof and was built 

ttle more than ten years earlier. The 

ace, on which was performed, for the 
rtainment of the King, a masque by Ben 
son, with costumes by Inigo Jones, has 
en in one place; the keep is cracked, but 
interior decoration, so very original, its 
ded chimneypieces of Nottingham ala- 
ster and Derbyshire marble, finely carved, 
yet there, so that we may wonder at 
ir craftsmanship. 

A few miles away, just beyond Chester- 
field, stands, four-square, the wreck of Sutton 
Scarsdale, said to be the house at the plan 
of which the old nobleman in the periwig is 
pointing in one of the Mariage a la Mode 
series of pictures by Hogarth. As though to 
show that the Germans are not the only 
vandals, this house has been destroyed by 
our own countrymen for the sake of the profit 
it brought them. Originally constructed by 
an English ambassador to Vienna on_ his 
retirement, it was sold at the close of the 
eighteenth century to a member of the 
Arkwright family. All the detail of it was 
of the finest workmanship, stucci and marble 
chimneypieces were executed by the best 
Italian craftsmen of the day, and the doors 
were of oak inlaid with mahogany, and with 
very lovely hinges and door-handles. Now the 
floors have gone, with the roof. The panelled 
rooms and the staircase have been clawed 
out and sent to America; all that is left are 
the four walls and a few broken plaster 
lesigns inside. The old Ambassador’s profile 
i shows from under a periwig in an enor- 
is circle, like a coin: but the cupids and 
ig figures are discoloured and dusty : and 
only feature that remains comparatively 

irt is the splendid facade, shown here- 
With, by Smith of Warwick. This two-storey 
io ide, with its pediment and coat of arms 

Corinthian capitals, gazes with empty 

over the ruined park and now drained 

over which it once presided. Through 
t sockets of the windows of the upper 
st cy shows the pewter grey sky of this 
cc try, and birds fly in and out of them. 

No less notable than the great houses of 
th district are the lesser mansions and the 
hes, all built of the same lovely grey- 
g° stone. The crooked spire of Chesterfield 
ch is a landmark all through the sur- 
I ling district. Its history is uncertain, 
bi tradition maintains that the Devil wound 
hi ailround it. Though this fine old church 
he recently been much pulled about, it still 


~— 





contains the magnificent Foljambe tombs, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
These monuments are of Nottinghamshire 
alabaster, and the working of them is detailed 
and exquisite. The churches of Sheffield and 
Rotherham are too well known to need any 
description, but the many lesser churches of 
the neighbourhood have their distinctive 
beauties or possessions. A mile or two from 
Chesterfield is Stavely, and Stavely Church, 
besides containing one or two interesting 
tombs of members of the Frecheville family, 
who held the manor here from very early 
times, also boasts a very beautiful window 
of eighteenth-century painted glass by Giles 
of York, the scenic painter. 

Nearer Rotherham, 
again, is Thrybergh 
Church, wherein the 
tombs of the Reresbys 
are exceptionally fine and 
of every period. Over 
the door stands a little 
figure of St. Leonard 
Reresby, that saint un- 
known to the Calendar. 
At Steetley, near Work- 
sop, in a wood, is a 
beautiful little Norman 
chape! of the greatest 
delicacy and invention, 
and quite unlike any 
other church I have seen 
in England. Bolsover 
Church is impressive and 
contains a slab, admirably 
worded, to the memory 
of the architect who 
built the castle, and the 
very fine marble baroque 
tomb of the Duchess of 
Newcastle who was the 
wife of Walpole’s con- 
temporary and ally, and 
occasional rival, John 
Holles, Duke of New- 
castle, whose physical ab- 
surdities and __ political 
ingenuities were so often 
celebrated by the poets 
and letter-writers of the 
age. Again, Eckington 
Church, where so many 
of my family lie buried, 
is an interesting Norman 
church, and hasa pathetic 
epitaph on a child, the 
niece of George Sitwell 
who built Renishaw. 
She died at the age of 
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18 months, just before the outbreak of the 
Civil War. 

I saw ye worlde’s sad times, 

Lent teares and dyed, 

But had I longer lived 

To have espied 

The worlde of mischief in this worlde 

contained, 
I might have lost that which I nowe 
have gained. 

Hallamshire abounds, as I have said, in 
the smaller houses of the gentry; houses 
which have now for the most part become 
farms, though many have been pulled down. 
The majority of these, such as_ beautiful 
old Povey Hall, Cutthorpe Hall and Old 
Cutthorpe Hall, Carter Hall and Mosbrough 
Hall, are just antecedent in date to the Civil 
Wars; with their beamed ceilings and thick 
walls, their wide windows and massive 
chimney stacks, they give an impression of 
power and reserve. Many of them possess 
very notable plaster-work designs, of the 
time of James I or Charles 1, comprising many 
conceits, dolphins and suns and squirrels and 
mermaids. And indeed the plasterwork of 
this neighbourhood, which finds its culmina- 
tion in the famous frieze at Hardwick and in 
the Long Gallery at Haddon, is particularly 
magnificent. Another feature, distinctive to 
Hallamshire, are the cement floors, to be 
found in castle, hall and farm alike, from the 
time of Elizabeth onwards. 

Hagg Hall, or to give it its old name The 
Hagg, overlooks now a vast field of industry. 
Rather earlier than the other small houses 
I have named, it is a tall Tudor house of grey 
stone, austere and sad, and was once the 
dower house of the Frechevilles of Stavely. 
Once within its panelled walls, you are 
assailed by the past, and overwhelmed by it, 
for it is a house of great atmosphere. 

Of the Follies of the neighbourhood there 
is little space to speak, but there are several 
of them; but, since the word Folly is un- 
popular, I instance the Gothick triumphal 
arch of my own home. 





A FOLLY OF A BYGONE AGE: 
THE GOTHICK TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT 
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A PILGRIMAGE 


HAVE a liking, which I suspect is the sign 

of feeble-mindedness and sentimentality, 

for going on pilgrimages. It gives me an 

undeniable thrill to stand on some historic 

spot and try to conjure up the vanished 
scene. As I have frequently mentioned before, 
| say to mvself whenever I walk across the 
cricket ground to the first hole at Royston, 
‘‘Here the Young Rump Steak punched the 
head of the Black Diamond.’’ A little while 
ago Tom Brown’s centenary cricket match was 
played at Rugby, and | wished very much that 
| could have gone then, as | was kindly asked 
to do. I do not know many things, but I do 
know mv Yom Brown's Schooldays. 1 would 
play any Rugbeian at it—and I wanted dearly 
to see the sacred places where Tom fought 
Slogger Williams and Old Brooke kicked his 
goal in the School-house match. 

In default of this I went on another pil- 
erimage to a shrine less well known which I had 
alwavs wanted to see, not far from where | 
am now taking refuge. By the kind leave of 
those now living there a friend took me to see 
the course in Stowell Park where once the young 
Scotts, who are now rather old Scotts, being 
in fact my contemporaries, used to play their 
volf. Here (so I must be imagined murmuring 
in a reverential manner) the young Osmund 
was for ever imitating somebody else’s swing. 
Here the slightly younger Denys holed a putt, 
though not holding his hands, as he does 
nowadays, upside down; here the infant 
Michael practised for hours with grim and per- 
sistent determination, to be subsequently 
rewarded bv many victories; nor did I| forget, 
though alas! I never saw her swing a club, that 
here too played Lady Margaret, who won the 
first three ladies’ championships and_ then 
retired with no more worlds to conquer. 

It was a heavenly June day, and the park 
was at its greenest and prettiest, full of sheep 
and buttercups, beautiful trees (there is a row 
of noble beeches along the Fosse Way) and grey 
Cotswold stone walls. Alike in point of summer 
loveliness and romantic excitement our expedi- 
tion was an unqualified success, but regarded 
purely as a golfing pilgrimage it was perhaps 
just the least bit in the world disappointing. 
Che course is, for the moment, decidedly out of 
commission: the greens are there, guarded by 
wire fences, but the onlv holes on them are made 


by the rabbits, and the tees appeared monu- 
ments of a vanished civilisation. We felt a 
little like explorers in some Nineveh or Her- 
culaneum, wondering which tee led to which 
green and whether perchance we were walking 
the holes the wrong way round. We found an 


old flag with a number on it which gave us a 
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clue, and this we followed up with tolerable 
success. 

One hole in particular gave us a genuine 
thrill. It was, as we judged it, a long one- 
shotter across a deep narrow valley and a stone 
wall to a green carved out of the opposite hill- 
side, such as is sometimes irreverently called 
a gun-platform. <A strong young gentleman 
would to-day get home with an iron, but as a 
pilgrim I had to imagine the hole played 
with a gutty ball, a wooden club and an 
honest full shot. There was another green 
which reminded me a little of the Cardinal 
green at Prestwick as it used to be when the 
famous wall still stood at the back of it. I 
imagined one of my youthful heroes trying to 
take skilful advantage of this back wall and 
making a slight miscalculation so that the ball 
bounded clean over the wall and sped far down 
the hill beyond it, to the unsmotherable delight 
of his brothers. They must have had wonder- 
fully good fun there, forever dashing out for 
yet one more nine holes, and I am very glad 
to have seen in reality the place I have so often 
pictured to myself. A course that has produced 
two champions is worth a pilgrimage. 

Anybody who has a taste for this form of 
exploration can gratify it on almost any course 
that he visits. Some of the most famous 
possess ancient greens long since obscured by 
the hand of Nature, the existence of which is 
utterly unsuspected by the modern player. I 
remember, for instance, to have played this 
sentimental game at Hoylake when, on one of 
the most blazing of summer days, dear old 
Jack Morris walked me out to see where had 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’ 


HE event of this week, so far as I am 
concerned, has been a_ long 
country journey by bus. It was less 


cross- 


expensive, and a great deal quicker, 

than going by train and there seemed 
every reason why it should be a pleasant way 
of seeing the countrvy-side. 

Yet I have a grievance against the bus, 
and | propose to air it—feeling certain that 
many travellers will support me. We left my 
particular point of departure well before 9 a.m. 
and before reaching our destination—at 1.15 

the bus made five stops. At not one of them 
were the unfortunate travellers given a chance 
of getting out for any purpose whatever. One 
old gentleman made a spirited effort, asking the 
conductor ‘‘ How long do we stop here?’’ The 
curt reply was “ Half-a-minute.”’ 

Actually, we waited about seven minutes 

but the old gentleman, naturally afraid of 
being left behind, remained meekly in his place. 

Everyone realises that bus drivers are 
working to a schedule and that a certain type 
of passenger can be maddeningly dilatory and 
will either get left behind himself and then 
complain bitterly to the Company, or else hold 
up the whole journey by inconsiderate dawdling. 
Conscience tells me, officiously, that it would 
be much fairer to say “‘herself,’’ and I am afraid 
that Conscience is right.) 

I am going to add that two or three of the 
stops were really momentary—either to pick 
up or set down passengers at recognised points 
—and, on one occasion, to enable the driver 
to dash into a tobacconist’s for purposes best 
known to himself. But at two large places, 


the bus stopped between five and seven minutes 
and if we had been told: ‘‘There is a five 
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minutes’ wait here, but no more,’’ I can only 
say that several of us would have completed the 
five-hour run much more happily than we did. 


* * 
* 


ITTING next me was a talkative woman— 
a brave one, too—who had been bombed 
out and was taking two children into the 
country. She pointed out one of the little girls 
to me, saying that she had recently recovered 
from pneumonia, and then gave me the full 
history of the illness. Part of her story made 
me feel, even more vividly than I have felt 
before, how much our valiant doctors have to 
contend against. 

“Doctor was  wonderful,’’ she _ said 
repeatedly, and then added: “I did all he 
said, because I didn’t want for him to send in 
an ’ospital nurse. And I did one thing I never 
told him, too. It’s a old-fashioned remedy, 
and they don’t ’old with it now, so I didn’t 
say nothing about it but when the child was at 
her worst—like a little skellington—I gave 
her a tot of ’ot whisky-and-water regular 
every two hours. But I didn’t tell Doctor.’’ 

The woman was extraordinarily plucky and 
philosophical over the complete loss of her home 
—though there had been no human casualties 

-and told me that “‘war can end in a night” 

and very likely, in her opinion, this one would. 


« * 
¥* 


HEN I was able to spare any attention 
from her conversation, which was really 

a monologue, I gazed out of the window and 
saw the incredibly peaceful landscape, looking 
as though war could never touch it. (But after- 
wards, we skirted two blitzed areas.) The most 
amusing thing I passed was a young bullock, 


once been the Meols green. He found the 
spot after some little hesitation, and I have 
often looked at it since, deep in bents and rough 
grass, when I have shirked the Telegraph hole 
and taken a short cut from the Cop to the Briars. 
For that matter the old Alps and the old Rushes 
greens, the old Hilbre and the old Far, which 
seem to me to belong only to yesterday, have 
now for some years been reverting to a savage 
state, and many people must have played 
round Hoylake wholly oblivious of their exist- 
ence. There is Sandwich, too, where those 
greens in deep hollows in which men once 
delighted have given way to plateaux. In 
particular the old seventeenth is now as Tadmor 
in the wilderness. It is so over-grown that when 
I was last there I was hard put to it to identify 
the place, though it is but a few yards from the 
eighteenth tee. It had little to recommend it 
but there was a certain horrid fun in running 
up the bank to see what had happened on the 
farther side. There used always to be one bal! 
lying nearly dead and it was never one’s own 
although one had played by far the bette: 
second of the two; so at least it seems in 
memory, but one has a way of forgetting one’s 
own flukes. 

There is no course on which I feel more 
utterly confused than Muirfield when I try to 
find the places where the old holes used to be. 
I have only to shut my eyes and I can se¢ 
every one of them clearly and precisely; I can 
remember exactly the spot from which I played 
particular shots to some of them more than 
thirty years ago. Yet when I open my eyes | 
am hopelessly lost. I do know, or I believe | 
do, that the seventeenth green was once the old 
twelfth, guarded by that black-boarded bunker, 
but where on earth was the thirteenth, with its 
narrow, frightening tee shot and the little 
sloping green round the corner? It is now as 
if it had never been. At Muirfield it is not the 
jungle-tide of rough that has crept in and 
obliterated everything; it is rather the removal 
of a landmark that is so puzzling. The wall 
on one side of the course has gone, and without 
that wall, which is part of the picture in my 
mind, I have lost my old bearings once and 
for all. Wherever they are, there is something 
a little sad about these ghosts of old holes, but 
it is a pleasant, maudlin little sadness that | 
admit to enjoying. 


S DIARY 


gently pushing something along with its nose— 
a process rather like what I believe is known as 
“dribbling’’ in football. But it wasn’t, needless 
to say, a football, that was being so quietly but 
firmly propelled out of the way. 

It was a middle-sized lamb. 

The lamb was on its feet, offering a passive 
sort of resistance, naturally quite ineffective, 
but it was neither frightened nor pugnacious. 
It just looked rather bored, and eventually | 
saw it turn philosophically out of the particulai 
buttercup-patch in which it so evidently wasn’t 
wanted. 

* * 
* 
HE public meeting that took place recently 
at Kingsway Hall, may have been ab! 
to voice the question that countrywome! 
as well as townswomen, are now asking—and i 
no undecided tones : 

“Why are men totally incapacitated b 
injuries from enemy action, to be given Gover 
ment compensation at the rate of 34s. a weel 
and women, similarly incapacitated, 28s. 
week ?”’ 

There are several stock answers to thi 
type of enquiry, but it would be tedious t 
enumerate them—especially as all of them ai 
bad. 

It is a good precedent that the A.T.S. ha 
now become a recognised and regular part « 
the British Army. 

In the Women’s Institute Movement it i 
laid down that ‘‘all the members have equa 
privileges and equal responsibilities.’’ Surely 
with an all-in war blitzing all round us, mer 
and women can be recognised as English peop! 
sharing equal responsibilities—and therefor 
entitled to equal privileges. 
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THE BIBLE IN BASIC ENGLISH 


The New Testament in Basic English (Cambridge 
niversity Press, 8s. 6d., Pocket Edition, 3s.) 


pornmuHE connection of the English Uni- 
versities with the publishing of the 
Bible and with Biblical scholarship is 
well known. Facetious Cambridge men 
have been known to remark that 
O 1 only exists owing to the sale of the 
‘ rised Version. But if Oxford has borne 
n’s share so far as publishing is concerned, 


B al scholarship owes at least as much to 
( idge and her sons. During the past forty 
\ the Press has, for instance, produced in 
t! mbridge Septuagint (the work chiefly 
( Norman McLean, formerly Master of 
( s, and of the late Canon Brooke, Provost 


z’s) the results of what is probably the 
t and most detailed literary research 


é ttempted. The Basic New Testament 
is y different kind of undertaking; but it 


S hat the Syndics of the University Press 
] ither enterprise nor courage. To those 
ve not yet made acquaintance with the 


S ed form of English which has been 
d and developed by Mr. C. K. Ogden 
of j lalene College and which is to-day known 
a sic,’’ it will be necessary to explain that 
it f aim is to condense the English vocabu- 
la 850 words and with these, in accordance 
\ few simple rules, to express the sense of 
a ng that can be said with an unrestricted 
( of words. It can be learned ina fraction 
) time it takes to learn a standard second 
la ige, and it can of course be understood 
bi yone who already knows English. 

ne is clearly restricted in estimating the 
cha acter and value of this present most attrac- 
tive-looking volume by the declared aims of its 


producers. The critic of literary style cannot 
expect to be heard as such. The most that 
the layman can hope to do is to test the asser- 
tion that to read the new translation is like 
“reading the Bible for the first time.’’ A great 
deal of reading will be needed, but a good touch- 
stone can be found in the new version of the 
thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians of which 


A Review by EDMUND BARBER 


only the beginning and end can be quoted here : 

If I make use of the tongues of men and angels, 
and have not love, I am like sounding brass, or a 
loud-tongued bell. And if I have a prophet’s power, 
and have knowledge of all secret things; and if I 
have all faith, by which mountains may be moved 
from their place, but have not love, I am nothing. 
And if I give all my goods to the poor, and if I give 
my body to be burned, but have not love, it is of 
no profit to me. 

When I was a child, I made use of a child’s 
language, I had a child’s feelings and a child’s 
thoughts: now that I am a man, I have put away 
the things of a child. For now we see things in a 
glass, darkly; but then face to face : now my know- 
ledge is in part; then it will be complete, even as 
God’s knowledge of me. But now we still have faith, 
hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these 
is love. 

This chapter of the Basic Testament has 
been somewhat severely criticised, but, speaking 
purely as a layman, I cannot help agreeing with 
the translators that in fact it serves to show 
how even those parts of the Bible that have 
been universally admired in the Authorised 
Version retain their power in the new form. 
We have certainly lost from the first verse the 
antithesis between ‘‘sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal,” suggesting as it does the contrast 
between loud boasting and empty vanity. But 
there seems to be no trace of antithesis in the 
Greek. 

Another critic of the same passage objects 
to the rendering ‘“‘now that I am a man I have 
put away the things of a child.’’ How much 
more expressive, he says, is the phrase childish 
things in the Authorised Version. More ex- 
pressive to our ears, perhaps; but is its meaning 
to us either the Elizabethan one or the right 
one? Childish is one of those words which have 
in recent times acquired a secondary and almost 
purely contemptuous meaning which it did not 
at first possess. This is largely the result, 
one might guess, of its familiarity on the lips 
of public school masters: ‘“‘Now Smith minor, 
try not to be so unutterably childish!” It 
seems unlikely that the A.V. translators could 
have used the word in any such derogatory 
sense, and certainly both the Greek and the 


IN NAPOLEON’S DAY 


UGUSTA, DUCHESS OF SAXE- 
COBURG-SAALFIELD, was _ the 
mother of Marie Louise Victoria, who 
became by her first marriage Princess of 
Leinengen and by her second Duchess of 
Kent and mother of Queen Victoria. She 
is referred to as “‘ Victoire”’ in the interest- 
ing diary of the Duchess preserved at 
Windsor from which now, by permission 
of the King, extracts have been made by 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice and published 
in aid of war charities under the title 
In Napoleonic Days (Murray, 7s. 6d.). 
They reveal the Duchess in a very charm- 
ing light as a tender, anxious mother and 
a Royal lady who had a royal sympathy 
for the sufferings of the people, but it is 
the similarity between her thoughts in the 
War-riven years (1806-21) that the diary 
covers and ours of to-day and between the 


crit of the Corsican and Austrian 
upstarts, that makes it topical and even 
ext reading. 


COASTAL CRUISE 


Kathrene Pinkerton’s Three's a 


Crez ferbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d.) is a 
Viv is account of the adventures of 
the .or, her husband, and their small 
daug er, not forgetting the dog, from 
»eat. northwards along the Pacific coast 
In tor cruiser. There is perhaps a 
littl much personal small beer in the 
Narr e; but Mrs. Pinkerton has much 
that nteresting to tell about the com- 
mun ouses of the Coast Indians, about 
thet , beasts, and fish of the shores and 
Wate vhich will be new to the majority 
orE sh readers. 


SIMPLE THEMES 


th by month Miss Julia Cairns, 
sa journal for women, contributes 
ef thought for her readers; and 
und e title of White*Heather (Muller, 


wh 


some 





QUEEN VICTORIA’S MATERNAL GRANDMOTHER, 
AUGUSTA, DOWAGER-DUCHESS OF SAXE-COBURG- 
SAALFIELD, FROM AN ENAMEL MINIATURE book: ignoramuses from other counties 


(From In Napoleonic Days) 


Latin originals say as plainly as possible the 
things of a child. Here then is perhaps a case 
where the new version has removed a pictur- 
esque and purely modern misinterpretation of 
the Authorised Version which is simply due to 
the deterioration of the language. 

Laments have been raised over the Basic 
version of the Magnificat, and the loss be- 
wailed of such lines as 
He hath scattered the proud in the imagination 
of their hearts 
which is rendered in Basic thus : 

He has put to flight those who have pride in their 
hearts. 

Quite apart from questions of poetry or cadence, 
the two obviously do not mean the same thing. 
Which is right, or perhaps we should say, 
which is the better version? Like many others, 
I suppose, who have sung the words of the 
Prayer Book day by day for many years, | 
cannot say that at that time I attached any 
particular meaning to them. They divided 
rhythmically at the word proud and so did the 
musical phrases provided for them. What was 
my astonishment, then, to be told when I came 
to read St. Luke’s Gospel in Greek that the 
words should be read straight on: 

He hath scattered the proud-in-the-imaginat.on- 
of-their-hearts 

If this be the meaning of the Greek, the Basi 
corresponds to it. But the Vulgate has jis 
heart (cordis sui) instead of theiy hearts, and 
when, out of curiosity, I looked up the French 
Version of Ostervelde I found vet another 
(completely different) interpretation. These are 
fascinating questions, and it is with no pretence 
to scholarship—I daresay I have sufficiently 
displayed my ignorance—that I have made this 
attempt to show that the Basic translators are 
by no means mistaken in claiming that “‘many 
people who have known the Authorised Version 
from childhood have already discovered, greatly 
to their surprise and equally to their satis- 
faction, that to read the new translation is like 
reading the Bible for the first time.’’ Perhaps 
it would be better to say ‘with a fresh mind.” 


ls. 3d.) she has collected a number of these 
little essays. Many are seasonal, but are 
none the worse for that; all are sym- 
pathetic and understanding towards ordin- 
ary human beings and the difficulties that 
beset them, above all in war-time. Miss 
Cairns seeks to stimulate her readers to 
the enjoyment of nature and of poetry; 
her own delight in her country cottage and 
garden is obvious. One of her best talks 
is called “‘ Toys,’’ and reminds adults that 
they are not so different from children as 
they assume. Another is “ Pruning,’’ with 
its shrewd comment that “‘life is rather 
sharply divided into those who suffered 
somewhat merciless pruning in youth, 
and those who have been allowed to grow 
up... intorather leggy and straggling 
human characters.’’ Miss Cairns has also 
an eye for a failing that usually goes un- 
recognised by those who succumb to it, 
those who put “even pettifogging grie 
vances under the magnifying scrutiny of 


self-pity.’’ Many will find in this little 
book what the author has tried to put 
into it: ‘‘quiet comfort.” 


“DALES OF OUR HEARTS ”’ 


Love for Yorkshire, understanding, 
laughter and tenderness for Yorkshire 
people brim the pages of Mrs. Dorothy Una 
Ratcliffe’s book, What Do They Know 
of Yorkshire? (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
8s. 6d.). Her book is a mixture of prose 
and verse, and there are nearly 80 
sensitive, sympathetic drawings by Mr. 
Fred. Lawson. At home and abroad the 
author has met and loved her own folk, 
the folk with the “rough homely tongue,”’ 
the folk from the county 


Where courage ranks higher 
Than money or birth! 
Best among the verses is the racy ‘‘ Shep- 
herd Agnostic.’’ 
The Yorkshire-born will delight in this 


will add knowledge to delight. 
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FIELDING STRATEGY IN 


By E. H. D. SEWELL 


T is not always a simple matter 
for the spectator to see all that 
is going on on a cricket field. 
This is not because of the 
headgear of the lady in front, 

or because of the oft-blamed disre- 
gard for the public on the part of 
the club on whose ground the game 
is being plaved. If it happens to 
be a very close match, the undivided 
and most watchful attention of the 
onlooker is essential. He should, as 
it were, keep one eve on the captain, 
another on the bowler, and another 
on the wicket-keeper, and, if he can 
spare anv more, the next must be for 
the slips and, mainly, the close-in 
tielders. 

So, there is plenty to watch 
without so much as a glance at the 
batsman, who, it so happens, re- 
ceives, asa rule, much more attention 
than is really his due from the chap 
who has paid his shilling. After all, 
it is the bowler, and indirectly, the 
captain, who calls the tune, is it not? 
If it is the right tune then the bats- 
man is more or less immobilised, and, 
to that extent, not worth watch- 
ing, because he is doing nothing 
towards increasing the score, which is pre- 
sumed to be the raison d’étve of Mr. Striker. 
If it is the wrong tune then the batsman begins 
to step lively, and it becomes necessary for the 
captain to chose another tune. 

All scoring, and quick scoring especially, 
shows that something has gone wrong with the 
field-strategy for which, in this order, captain 
and bowler are responsible. 

It is only once or twice in a generation that 
a “W. G.,”’ a Jessop, a Ranji, Trumper, 
Macartney, or Bradman appears in the firma- 
ment of cricket and confounds all strategy. 
Only of these six can it be trulv said: ‘‘ You 
could not place the field for them.”’ 

Here and there other accomplished bats- 
men at their zenith have been the despair of 
thoughtful captains, but only spasmodically. 
Of the great sextet I have named—of course 
reckoning each delivered fit and well at the 
post—no captain could ever make head or 
tail, until he got a welcome view of the latter 
as its owner retired to the pavilion. 

The two whom I would chose next, to 
make an octet of it, are K. S. Duleepsinhji, the 
greatest scorer of fours since the Four Year 
War, and that unique batsman, George Gunn, 
who is entitled to a much higher place in the 
gallery of great batsman than he has been 
accorded, except by initiated critics. 

I shall never forget two overs in George 
Gunn's career. He was well on the job on a 
pretty good bit of stuff at Southampton, with, 
as usual, impertinence the keynote of his stroke- 
play. Suddenly one could almost hear Lionel 
Tennyson sing out: ‘“‘Hi! I’ve had enough of 
this; give me that blue pencilled ball—and 
scatter around.’’ Even J. M. Gregory can hardly 
have bowled a more ferocious looking over than 
the first. George walked casually down the 
wicket and hit the first ball such a crack against 
the square leg boundary. Walking in to the 
second he, true to the Notts tradition handed 
down by Uncle William, played it gently back 
to Tennyson, who, in consequence, did not know 
what sort to bowl next time. So George stood 
still, as though having no interest in the game, 
and at the last instant dabbed it for four through 
a wide hole in the slips. Two more hocked 
fours made 16 for that over; and George then 
made no effort to get to the other end! Tenny- 
son's second over was tweaked and hooked and 
cut for 18, after which discretion won and he 
went off. Thus did Gunn give himself a birthday 
present on June 13, in, I think, 1921. Those 
were the two cheekiest overs I ever saw struck. 

And to think that a selector on entering 
Trent Bridge for the first Test of that season— 
for which Gunn had not been chosen—said to a 
friend: ‘‘D’you know, I’ve not seen George 
Gunn bat.’’ So at least it was rumoured. 

But no matter how glued is the onlooker’s 
attention to what is going on out in the middle 


JESSOP PICKING UP 
THE HEIGHT OF HIS CRICKET CAREER 





G. W. Beldam 
IN DURING 


AND THROWING 


he cannot hope to see all the moves on the 
board, still less all the signals by bowlers to 
wicket-keeper or by captain to various fielders. 

“A magnificent bit of stumping! "’ applauds 
John Citizen. ‘‘However did he get there in 
time?’’ as the wicket-keeper scores a “‘st” 
on the leg-side. Had he been watching before 
the ball was bowled Citizen would have probably 
seen the wicket-keeper quietly sidling into 
position behind the batsman while the bowler 
was running up. The bowler having arranged, 
directly he saw this move, to do his best to 
pitch a yorker just outside the batsman’s legs, 
did so and the wicket-keeper brought off what, 
once he was in position for it, was really quite 
a simple part of his job. For this the best ball 
must be of vorker length since that is the most 
difficult ball just outside his legs for a batsman 
to play without lifting, or scraping forward, the 
foot that is nearer the wicket. Such stumpings 
always get rather more than their due meed of 
applause. This should more properly be reserved 
for leg-side ‘‘ gathers’’ and stumpings for which 
the wicket-keeper had not himself already 
prepared the ground. 

Soine field strategy to which the Austra- 
lians have accustomed us—and thev are rarely 
behindhand in the job of thinking things out 
beforehand—is that of what I will call the 
double-silly positions. Silly-point we have long 
known, but it was Australia—I believe Noble 
was the captain who introduced ‘‘the double,’’ 
though Darling may have done so—who first 
curbed batsmen’s exuberance by posting both 
a silly-point and a sillvy-mid-on (or short-leg, if 
vou prefer it) at the same time. These two 
positions pre-suppose that a real bowler is 
operating, that is a bowler with command of the 


THE EXPORT OF THOROUGHBRED: 
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CRICKET 


ball allied to a high sense of discip 


bowl to the setting of his field- 
tactics which are a condition pr 
cedent of all field-strategy. 

No fieldsman worth his sa 
would object to standing in eith 
of the “‘silly”’ positions if Grimme 
and O’Reilly were the bowlers. T 
only English bowler of recent yea 
in whom fielders would have 
equal faith is spot-bowler Verit 
And, next to him come A. 
Matthews, of Northamptonshire, ]i 
Langridge, Goddard, Robinson, J: 
Parks, and Martin of Worcestershi 

Thus, when the spectator fe 
inclined to observe it is high tir 
that so-and-so, the batsman, knock 
that confounded silly point off 
perch he should pause to consi: 
a moment who the bowler is. WI 
Verity is bowling ‘‘shut-up”’ f 
indeed are the batsmen in Engl 
cricket who could or would ma 
his ‘‘sillies’’ budge an inch. Ev 
the largest of the Smiths, who see: 
surely to be a descendant of t 
famous round-the-corner of that il 
though as batsman not bowle: 
would scarcely ever cause a Verity silly-poi 
to bat an eyelid. Silly-mid-on to him wou! 
be, however, quite another proposition. 

Of all positions in the field where strateg 
counts highly, none yields place to cover-poini 

a misnomer of course in modern point-less 
cricket but, for all that, the most important field 
ing position in the game, always after first slip. 

When MacLaren was asked to captain 
England in all five Tests of 1909, he replied 
accepting, with the rider: “‘And I want 
Jessopus in all five, to run out Trumper.’’ He 
had not forgotten that at the Oval in 1902 
Jessop had run Trumper out for 2 in the second 
innings, and England had won. 

But the sequel in 1909 was sad. They gave 
him Jessop in the first Test, which England 
won at Birmingham, the Jessop-Hobbs net 
helping to keep the scores, with two left- 
handers bowling 93 of the 98 English overs 
delivered, down to 74 and 151. They did not 
choose Jessop for the second Test at Lords — 
and lost. They gave him Jessop again for the 
third at Leeds, where disaster at the end of an 
electrical bit of fielding in Australia’s first 
innings ended the ‘‘Croucher’s”’ brilliant career, 
and he did not bat in the match or play again 
in Tests. Of course Australia won, despite 
Hirst, Rhodes, Barnes, and Brearley, and, 
drawing the next two, won the Ashes. 

But MacLaren was right. Had Jessop and 
Hobbs been in all five Tests we would have won 
that rubber—on what I saw at Birmingham 
as, sure as Jessop and Hobbs at cover, MacLare 
and Rhodes in the slips, Lilley with the glove 
and Hirst at mid-off were one of the great 
offensive-defensive off-sides England ever pla: 
on any field. 


ot U 


WA 


AN IMPORTANT INDUSTRY 


HE announcement that Mr. J. A. 

Dewar’s Two Thousand Guineas and 

Derby winner Cameronian—who earned 

£31,287 in prize-money and has, so far, 

sired the winners of 77 races, including 
a St. Leger, carrying £52,262 in stakes—has 
been sold for export to the Argentine, once 
again calls attention to the wide extent 
and great importance of the thoroughbred 
industry. 

Names of exported horses and their destina- 
tions are given in the General Stud Book; 
sometimes a few notes concerning them appear 
from time to time in the lay Press, but it is 
only from the Bloodstock Breeders’ Review, a new 
volume of which is just to hand, that it is 
possible to obtain a consolidated review of the 
recent ramifications of the industry and then 
only in so far as the transactions of the British 


Bloodstock Agency are concerned. Even 
peace-time an interesting story, it becomes un 
the present conditions remarkable and dit 
testimony to an amazing achievement on 
part of the Agency—and of the Royal Nav 
whom all due and proper credit is exten 
Think of it in this way. Even prior to the 
the shipment of blocdstock abroad was, as 
be seen from the insurance rates which va 
from £1 per £100 for a journey to Americé 
£2 10s. per £100 for a journey to Japan 
hazardous performance. Then the sea and 


rn 


@ 


had nothing beyond their natural dangers; 1 
the former is haunted with mines and s 
marines and other forms of destruction, d 


the latter infested with enemy aircraft; 
from the time that war broke out on Sept 
ber 3, 1939, until the end of last year, »% 
thoroughbred mares and foals, yearlir 3s, 
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line, one who in fact can and will 
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stallions and horses in training have been shipped 
sbroad to every country to which it has been 
ible to export them, with casualties—the 


a ; are mine—that it is possible to enumerate 

he fingers of one hand. The value of the 
en ted stock is hard to estimate. Blenheim, 
wl made £45,000 and, incidentally, has 


tly sired Whirlaway, the winner of the 
Ix icky Derby and Preakness Stakes, was 
| the period under review, but among those 
were the triple-crown winner Bahram 


(00); the Derby and St. Leger winner 
( ich, whose successes enriched the late 
| Woolavington by £48,225; the Derby 


Mahmoud, who was sold, so it is said, 

000; Easton, who ran second to Colombo 

Two Thousand Guineas and was then 

by Lord Woolavington for £15,000 prior 

t ning-up to Windsor Lad in the Derby and 
P x in the Grand International at Ostend; 


t lipse Stakes victor Rhodes Scholar; Son 
I sir’s son Robin Goodfellow and the Royal 
I Cup winner Couvert. Give these seven 


and the other 546 sent away a minimum value 
of £2,000,000; take into consideration the 
enormously increased costs of insurance and 
transit; and even to the most hardened of the 
spoil-sports it must be obvious that though, 
including Blenheim and Cameronian, we have 
lost the services of six Derby victors, the foreign 
call for them has proved that, whatever else 
happens, we are still world-leaders in the 
production of the thoroughbred. 

Possibly this may read like a generalisa- 
tion; actually it was meant to be. The lay 
reader, as distinct from the bloodstock enthusi- 
ast, needs a basis of facts before devouring 
details. These are not difficult to obtain, as for 
example Coronach and five other horses have 
gone to New Zealand; the contingent to Aus- 
tralia included Golden Sovereign, the highest- 
priced yearling ever sold by public auction in 
Ireland, Le Grand Duc, Kinderscout, England’s 
Glory and Hyperion’s sons Titan and Helios and 
numbered 15; 14, among whom were Blitz, 
Chesham and Nord Express, made the trip to 


CORRESPONDE 


HE WINDOWS OF UPPARK 


rom the illustrations to your three delight- 
les on Uppark it seems that some time in 
1eteenth century the original glazing bars 
moved from all the windows on the south 
nd from five out of thirteen windows on the 
mt as shown in Fig. 1 of your third article, 
s the west front (Fig. 2 of your first article) 
ippily left untouched. I leave it to your 
s to judge for themselves how much finer 
fect would be if the ugly large Victorian panes 
» south and east fronts were subdivided and 
‘d to their original scale—as ‘“‘Sir ’Arry ‘ad 
The gaunt effect of the vertical bar “ break- 
the windows on their centre line is especially 
in Fig. 4 of the first article. 
incidentally the Georgian Group is appealing 
t vners of classical houses and their architects 
uni builders to preserve or restore the original 
rns of their glazing bars when repairing damage 
trom blast. A hundred years ago any good builder 
d have done this without prompting, but the 
necessary knowledge is nowadays far from general. 
Georgian Group would always endeavour to 
technical and expert advice when it is sought 
in such matters, and it is hoped shortly to issue a 
leaflet giving suitable specifications for the restora- 
tion of glazing bars. Any of your readers who would 
like copies on publication are asked to write and 
inform the secretary.—ALAN E. OLIVER, Hon. Sec., 
Georgian Group, 55, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 


THE DEATH OF A PEREGRINE 
FALCON 
Sik, —The fearless and relentless pursuit by hawks 
of their quarry, illustrated by Mr. H. Rait Kerr’s 
letter in your issue of June 14, stirred up old memo- 
ries, So | looked up my notebooks and found what 
I wanted. 

It was in 1924 that my friend W. B. South- 
ward, Westmorland-bred as were his forebears, 
told me that on a day in summer he had been for a 
day's tramp with his father and uncle, and that 
they found themselves hungry and very thirsty, at 
about 6 p.m., with no inn at hand in which to refresh 
themselves. 


hey were, however, close to Rigg Head 
Quarries, near Dale 
Head Tarn, not far rT,” 
fr Grange, and at ES 
tl rmer place there aie 
existed The Quarry 
House, where quarry- 
n lived, only going 
h at the week-ends 
in ler to bring up 
ft supplies of food. 

flere the South- 
W arranged with 
the quarrymen to have 
a of tea, etc., and 


they were partak- 
I this in the large 
sit -room, a grouse 
{| through the 
gl window and 
ki itself against the 
D te wall. Upon 
get g up and looking 
Nu *, they found 
o the wall, and 
the window, a 
peregrine falcon, 
had apparently 
m its quarry and 
4 ) room to throw- 
ur nd avoid the 
ur ing. 

n occasion, when 


the expected prey of a sparrow-hawk has taken 
refuge in a really thick hedge, the hawk, oblivious 
to all else, has been seen to close its wings and 
penetrate the hedge with such force that it has 
had difficulty in getting out again. 

Reverting to glazed windows, some birds do 
not apparently realise their impenetrable quality. 
Many years ago now, I went north once or twice in 
a year for a few days to fish the Coquet at Rothbury, 
in Northumberland County. As a change of trains 
was necessary at Newcastle-on-Tyne, with a long 
wait, I always spent the time at the Hancock Mu- 
seum, studying the large collecticn of stuffed birds 
housed there. 

There were quite a number of birds set-up 
there, which had been killed by flying against 
the plate-glass dining-room window of the Hancock 
home. The explanation was that, opposite the 
window, a long sideboard stood, surmounted by a 
long looking-glass, giving the appearance of a way 
through.—RIcHARD E. KNowLEs, Birtles Road, near 
Macclesfield. 


KITTEN AND ADDER 
S1r,—Miss Delafield’s remarks in a recent issue of 
your paper on a kitten skinning an adder are very 
interesting, but raise the query: is she sure the 
kitten did the skinning, or did the adder skin itself? 
To skin a snake is by no means an easy job; even 
a kitten would find it difficult. But an adder when 
due to moult, which it does periodically, casts its 
old garment without trouble. Before moulting a 
snake is dull and stupid, and more likely to fall 
victim to a cat. 

I hazard a guess that the kitten had come 
upon an adder about to get rid of its old 
skin, which came off under the kitten’s paws and 
was left on the ground.—FRANCEsS PTT, Shropshire. 


COUNTRY SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT 
THE ELDER TREE 
S1r,—One cannot but express some surprise at the 
derogatory remarks, based on superstition and 
legend, made by two of your correspondents 
concerning the elder tree. 
Is it not true that, whenever passing one of these 


THE TYPE OF BOAT IN WHICH LOIRE FISHERMEN SPEND THEIR LIVES 


49 


South Africa; 22 journeyed to the Federated 


Malay States; ouvert, Senor, Waterbird, 
Quick Ray, Fox Cub and eight others have 


found new homes in Argentina and Chili and 
Brazil; India—Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
—was the destination of about 200, the best- 
known of whom were Bashir, Moradabad, 
Iarmoud (in foal to Solario), Quick Rise (carry- 
ing to Bahram), Foxlair II, Brocanteur, Sun- 
beam and Old Rowley; and to America ex 
voute for the studs of Maryland, Kentucky and 
California, Bahram, who has unfortunately not 
progressed in the right way since his export, 
Mahmoud, Hunter’s Moon IV, Galatea II, who 
had both the One Thousand Guineas and the 
Oaks to her credit, Chrysler II, Nadushka, 
Easton, Rhodes Scholar, and 187 _ others 
have been despatched and successfully landed. 
Little more need be written save to say that 
these facts and thousands of others can be 
found in the Bloodstock Breeders’ Review, which, 
as usual, is an essential for everyone in any way 
connected with the thoroughbred racehorse. 
RoySsTON. 


NCE 


most beneficent of all trees, Linnaeus raised his 
hat? Its properties are surely the very reverse of 
those of the yew. The bark and young green twigs 
are used for making one of the most efficacious 
(because partly one of the most old-fashioned) of 
ointments. The flowers can also be brewed into a 
very beneficial beverage; and, of course, the berries 
make a delicious and stimulating drink. 

There is, I believe, no part of the elder tree 
which is not a boon and a blessing to man.— 
E. M. MuLpoon, “‘Hillside,’’ Sutton Valence. 


S1r,—I have been much interested in A. A.’s letter 
in your issue of May 10 as I have found much the 
same superstition in this part of Hampshire (South) 
but I could never get a satisfactory explanation, 
except that it was unlucky. This might be explained 
by a quotation from Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable : 

“Sir John Maundeville (14 cent.) speaking of 
the Pool of Sil’oc says ‘ Fast by the elder tree which 
Judas hanged himself when he sold and betrayed 
our Lord.’”’ 

Shakespeare in Love's 
“Judas was hanged on an 
Plowman’s Vision we get: 


Labour's Lost, 
elder.” In 


says 


Piers 


Judas he gaped 

With Jewish siller 

And sithen on an elder tree 
Hanged himsell. 


—G. S. M., Droxford, Hants. 


LOIRE FISHING 


Sir,—About this time of the year in happier days 
I was busy preparing for my annual Continental 
motor tour, which usually included a stay in or 
around Tours. 

I have always been fascinated by the grim- 
looking houseboats firmly staked in the fairway of 
a narrow passage of the river, the entire width 
between shore and islet being barred by nets 

Within a month of war being declared I was 
fortunate in having a conversation with one of the 
fishermen, who informed me that he lives his life 
in this coffin-like box, coming ashore’ only 
occasionally to deliver his catch, which 

i consists of salmon 
and (principally) small 
fry—the friture of so 
many French provin- 
cial menus. 

The salmon ap- 
pears to be of much 
the same quality as 
English and Scottish 
fish, but I have never 
seen them rise as they 
do in our waters. 

Private fishing for 
the king of fish is non- 
existent, and from the 
French standpoint to 
play a fish when it can 
be netted would seem 
the height of madness 
The French method, to 
us, on the contrary, 
seems to be almost 
sacrilegious. 

One is tempted to 
wonder how these poor 
(and they ave poor) 
fisher-folk are faring 
under the German heel. 
—C. ERNEST MANEY, 
1, Cavendish Parade, 
South Side, Clapham 
Common, S.W.A4. 
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THE RIB OF A PRINCE OF POWIS 


A WELSH LEGEND 


Sir,—This picturesque figure is the sexton of Pennant 
Melangell Church, in Montgomeryshire, holding its 
peculiar treasure, which we are assured is a rib of 
a Prince of Powis. It usually lies on what is reputed, 
without much evidence, to be his tomb and re- 


cumbent effigy Pennant is a delightful place, 
approached only by a lane from Llangynog. Its 
dedication is to St. Monacella, whom the Welsh call 
VMelangell Che legend is that she was the daughter 


of an Lrish monarch, who took refuge among these 
Welsh hills after tleeing from her father’s Court to 
escape marriage, she having taken a vow of celibacy. 
Here she lived for some fifteen years, until one dav 
there came that way the Prince of Powis, hunting a 
hare The creature took refuge under the robe of 
the saint and it is said that even the huntsman was 
unable to sound his horn to urge on the hounds. The 


Prince, marvelling at the way the hare had escaped 
harm, gave lands to found an abbey on the spot, 
ind there Monacella died after being abbess for 
many years. Thus she became the patron saint of 


hares, and up to the eighteenth century no one in 
that parish would kill one without bringing on him- 
self the wrath of his neighbours. [ven later it was 
thought that ifa hare was being hunted and someone 
cried God and St. Monacella be with thee,’’ it 
could escape \ll this is depicted in the church 
upon a fine late fifteenth-century carved wooden 
But whence and what the rib? It appears 


screen 





THE MEN RUN UP THE RAFTER AS THE 
PALMYRA LEAF BASKET IS LOWERED 





to be whalebone and to have served some purpose 
for which it was pierced with holes at some time. 
-M. W., Hereford. 


GROTESQUE FINIALS 


S1r,—The finials of the fourteenth-century benches 
at Swavesey Church, Cambridgeshire, are very fine. 
In the north aisle they represent grotesque animals 
which include fox and goose, fox and stork, bear 
and dog, wolf and hound, eagle and snake, wild 
boar, lion and pelican, and several strange creatures 
like the one I have photographed. On this side 
of the church too the children are given their own 
smaller-size seats—F. R. Winstone, Bristol. 


ADAM AND EVE AT NEWENT 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph which I hope you will 
think worth publishing, of a pre-Norman carved 
stone at Newent, Gloucestershire. This is now 
carefully preserved and stands in the church porch : 
would that all such relics were as well cared for. 
This appears to be of the ninth century A.D. and 
to represent, on the face which is shown, Adam and 
Eve. The stone is carved on all its faces; the other 
subjects are said to be the Sacrifice of Isaac, David 
and Goliath, and the usual strange beast. The 
stone was found in 1907, buried in the churchyard; 
probably it is part of a great standing cross, of 
which the rest is lost. As will be seen, the carving 
is much worn, and no wonder. Its presence here 
would indicate an early Christian settlement, and 





OUR FIRST PARENTS IN PRE-NORMAN 
ART AT NEWENT 


possibly a pre-Norman church, on 
the site. 

This stone is not figured in 
Collingwood’s great book on the 
Northumbrian Crosses, but he 
mentions the stones at Gloucester 
and at Cropthorne. Worcester- 
shire, in the Avon Valley, and 
connects them with a Danish 
penetration of that part of the 
West of England. But the major- 
ity of the carved stones of this 
period are in the north.—CymMro. 


A CURIOUS 
WELL-SWEEP 
Sir,—During a recent visit to 
North Ceylon I noticed that 


queer well-sweeps are being used 
by the industrious Tamil folks to 
raise water for the irrigation of 
the tobacco-fields and vegetable 
gardens. The way in which the 
peasant sets about the business 
is not a little interesting. First, 
two palmyra rafters are secured 
together, leaving the basal portion 
stout and heavy to act as a 
lever. Then, about 7ft. up, an 
opening is made, through which 
a piece of the same wood is placed 
horizontally as an axle to enable 
the lever to work up and down. 
Several cross-sticks are now 
passed through the vertical rafter 
from the bottom to the top, to 
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HALF HORSE, HALF MERMAID 


be used by three or four men (sometimes by a 
many boys) to climb up and down when the water 
is required to be drawn. At the upper end of th 
sweep a rope or a long rod is fastened, and this i 
tied to a bucket, or a basket made of palmyra lea 
itself, to haul up the water with. To make the basket 
sink with ease, a stone, lashed to the upright sweep, 
hangs down in the middle. 

While one man empties the bucket or basket 
into a trough made of the split stem of a palmyra 
palm, another person directs it aright, with hi 
foot, into the drains and channels of the garden 
divided into beds and borders. 

Another curious thing is that, when the basket 
is sent down, the men run up the rafter till it i 
pulled almost horizontal and the vessel is full, and 
then they run down it to act as a powerful aid to 
the lever to bring the water up. When the water 
is being poured into the trough to be irrigated, they 
briskly turn upwards, and run to the middle, remain- 
ing stationary till the bucket has been emptied. 

If the wells happen to be very deep, ropes are 
attached to the supporting trees or posts, and the 
men hold them tightly to preserve their balance. 

In this way an extensive field is irrigated within 
a few hours with buckets and buckets of water, 
cheaply and efficiently—S. V. O. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


NINETEEN MAGPIES 
Sir,—The recent correspondence in COUNTRY LIFE 
on the subject of cld rhymes with reference to 
gatherings of magpies of varying numbers suggests 
that the highest number normally observed is not 
more than seven. I am therefore prompted to 
record having seen a “‘gathering’’ of 19 feeding in 
a field just after sunrise last autumn near Rogate, 
Sussex. It would be interesting to know whether 
such a sight is rare, or even a record.—K. PUCKLE, 
Tittle Row, Maidenhead. 
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THE MEN READY TO RUN DOWN AS THE WATER 
IS RAISED, HOLDING THE SAFETY ROPES 
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PIONEER AVIATOR’S MEMORIAL 


CHARLES STEWART ROLLS 


In the Market Square at Monmouth stands 


tatue of one of the earliest English aviators, 
s Stewart Rolls, who was born in 1877 and 


n 1910, the first English- 
to perish in an aeroplane 
nt. He was a son of the 
Baron Llangattock, and 
he left Eton specialised in 
janical engineering. First 
the motor car and then with 
ieroplane he did much for 
iin in the great competition 
veloping transport and was 
{ the founders of the firm 
h still bears his name and 
loing invaluable work for 
Lngland to-day.—SYMONDs Yat. 


A WHALE BONE ARCH 
IN DORSET 

It has been interesting to 

1 of whale bone arches in 

h Yorkshire and central 

l’erthshire, examples of which 

eared in COUNTRY LIFE for 

\pril 5 and May 17. 

| think readers might be 

terested to see this photograph 

of one at Chideock in‘ Dorset. 

On leaving the main London 

road, turning by the church, one 

comes quickly upon this arch 


A SUNDIAL WITH 


which stands out against a dark background. 
path from the arch leads through the tree-studded 
grounds to the very fine manor of Chideock. 


A YHALE BONE ARCH AT CHIDE 
DORSET 





The 





It is curious that this arch should be found so 
far south, but by tradition the whale was washed 
ashore at Sea-town, a village near by on the Channel 
coast. This would certainly account for its presence, 
as I have found none in any other part of the south 
of England.—J. W. HansForp, St. Paul's College, 
Cheltenham. 


WHILE THE STIRRUP PUMP WAITS 
Sir,—While it is lying (fortunately) unused it is 
possible to find a good use for the stirrup pump, 
to help in the ‘‘ Grow for Victory”’ drive by spraying 
the garden fruit trees —H. E. THornton, 40, Pine 
Walk, Woodmansterne, Banstead, Surrey. 


SPIDER CRABS FOR SALE 


Sir,—Last summer you published an article by 
myself urging a wider use of our native crustacea. 
It may interest readers of Country LirE to know 
that the large spider crab, Maia Squinado, has now 
come on the market and is being sold in large 
numbers, at the same price as the orthodox edible 
crab. Two big fishmongers informed me recently 
that the spider crab commands a ready sale, and 
being of superior flavour to the common edible crab 
is in great demand for salads, and has evidently 
come to stay. Being an inshore fishery, its collection 
involves the minimum risk from mines, etc. This 
is its first appearance in London.—L. R. BriGut- 
WELL, F.Z.S. (Member of the Marine Biological 
Association of the United Kingdom), White Cottage, 
Chalk Lane, East Horsley, Surrey. 


JAMES I’s SUNDIAL 


S1r,—The enclosed snapshots are of a sundial some- 
what similar to one of which you recently published 
a picture. This one had in all seven dials. 
It was made for James I, and the Royal 


arms were in perfect preservation 
on the back. It was brought here 
about 1870 and was bought from 
a retired clock-maker who found 
it in a heap of rubbish in Man- 
chester, where it had been sent 
from Holyrood to Mr. Peter Clare 
“to have copper indicators put 
on, the iron ones having be- 
come rusty.’’-—MARGARET WyYNNE- 
Jones, Tre lorwerth, Bodedern, 
Holyhead, Anglesey. 


GEORGIAN EXETER 
Sir,—Some of the best local 
Georgian architecture is to be 
found in the West Country, which 
seems to have enjoyed great 
prosperity in the closing years 


of the eighteenth century and 
opening decades of the  nine- 
teenth. In particular, the 


mediaeval city of Exeter burst 
its walls and expanded into a fine 
series of crescents and terraces, 
the treatment of which was both 
dignified and charming. Their 


architecture closely followed the 
precedent set in Bloomsbury and 
the then new residential quarters 
of London; but a _ pleasingly 
exotic air is given to it by the 
widespread adoption of slatted 
shutters against the Devonshire 
sunshine. My photograph of a 
section of Barnefield Crescent is 
typical of much of Exeter. Just 
before the war the city authorities b 
seemed to set little store by their 





SEVEN DIALS MADE FOR JAMES I 
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STIRRUP PUMP AS GARDEN IMPLEMENT 


hopes that the destruction wrought everywhere 
by war will lead to wider recognition, and care, 
of “the best of the past’’ that survives.—F. R. W. 


“COUNTRY LIFE”’ 


Amid the turmoil and anxiety of to-day your 
paper comes every Thursday to 
carry our minds back to not 
mality and the peacefulness © 
the countryside May nothing 
ever interrupt the spell of peace 
time you bring! 

It may interest you to know 
that my copy goes, after being 
read by four members of my 
household, to a lady in Berk 
shire (widow of an officer who 
lost his life during this war), 
then to a lady in Hampshire 
whose husband is in the Navy, 
then to a Naval officer in a 
south-west town, and then finally 
to an officer serving on the North 
West Frontier of India I ocea 
sionally manage to purchase a 
second copy, which | send on to 
an officer in the Gold Coast 
Regiment with other papers 


SIR, 


I am afraid this wide circu 
lation does not help your sales, 
but it should certainly be of 
interest to your acvertisers ! 
P. M. WALKER, Lt.-Col., Garrick 
Club, W.C.2. 
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Georgian heritage, allowing at 
least one crescent to be mutilated 
by the interpolation of a 
“by-pass variegated’”’ villa. One 
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A SECTION OF BARNEFIELD CRESCENT, 
TYPICAL OF GEORGIAN EXETER 
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FARMING NOTES 
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THE NATIONAL MINIMUM WAGE 


OME weeks ago the trade unions which 
officially represent farm workers put 
up a case to the Agricultural Wages 
Board for an increase in the national 
minimum wage. For the past year the 

national minimum has been 48s. a week for men 
of 21 and over. The trade unions asked for 
60s. a week. I gather that the Agricultural 
Wages Board has held several long meetings to 
consider this proposal and the reply put up 
by the National Farmers’ Union representing 
employers. In the meantime several of the 
county wages committees have already ad- 
vanced the local minimum rate to a figure over 
48s. a week. In one county I believe it is 52s. 
a week now, and in another 54s. a week. It 
will be all to the good if one fact is recognised. 
Agriculture varies so much from one county to 
another that no national minimum wage, how- 
ever carefully calculated, represents the wage- 
paying capacity of the farms in every county. 
At the present time the arable farms are doing 
best, and farmers in South Lincolnshire who 
have really good productive land must be making 
good profits. By contrast, the milk producers 
of the western counties have had a lean winter 
and spring. Their milk cheques in April and 
May were very disappointing, and they have no 
reserve of profits from which increased wage 
rates could come. 

It is really impracticable to attempt to 
establish a fixed wage rate for the whole coun- 
try. <All that the Agricultural Wages Board 
can properly do is to fix a low limit and leave 
the county committees to base their rates on 
this with full regard to the prevailing local 
conditions. If the Board were to decide that 
the national minimum should be raised from 
48s. to, say, 54s. a week, the Government would 
certainly be faced with claims for increased prices 
for all the major products of the farm. The 
present prices were fixed on the basis of a 
48s. a week wage. 

* * * 
ALKING to a young soldier in the train the 
other day, I found him keen to find out 
if there were likely to be any reasonable pro- 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


SOME 


FEW opportunities will be afforded 

under the hammer this month to buyers, 

for occupation or investment, cf country 

property Perhaps the _ distinction 

between occupation and investment is 
not so pronounced as it used to be, because nowadays 
any well bought freehold for occupation can be 
regarded also as an investment, and one that is 
likely to appreciate as time goes on. This is, of 
course, especially applicable to those areas that 
are in prevalent conditions the most sought-after 
for residence. It does not hold good of properties 
that are within the actual defence zones, for so 
many such houses and other premises are hardly 
marketable propositions for the time being. Even 
for these, however, there are buyers, but their 
offers are of a type that few owners would think 
twice about. On the whole the safest and most 
convenient course for would-be vendors and pur- 
chasers is resort to the auction-room. Property 
thus marketed comes into view with all the benefit 
of wide publicity, and while this ensures a full 
measure of competition (the vendor’s chief concern) 
there are also certain features that act reassuringly 
upon the minds of potential purchasers. All that 
either party can reasonably expect to-day is the 
payment of a fair price for whatever is in the market. 
For instance, it may be affirmed that to most 
would-be buyers the idea of picking up a property 
at much less than its current value at the cost of 
men who are on active service, or the heirs or 
assigns of such men, must be repugnant. 


LITTLE PITSFORD MANOR 

IDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL have taken 

a lease, with an option to purchase, of Little 
Pitsford Manor, which until his death was the 
seat, near Northampton, of Mr. Pickering Phipps, 
chairman of the directors of Messrs. Phipps and 
Co., brewers, Northampton, and was recently in 
the occupation of Mrs. Pickering Phipps. “The 
house is built of brown Duston stone, in the Cots- 
wold style, and the grounds are noted for rare 
shrubs and plants. It is understood that it is to 





be used for a home for aged people, and it is difficult 
to imagine a more peaceful setting for such a pur- 


spects for him on the land after the war. He 
was working in a garage in a Midland town. 
The Army had sent him as a driver to an anti- 
aircraft unit and he has found himself for the 
past year stationed on farms in the West 
Country. He has got to know many of the 
farm men, and now that his battery keeps three 
pigs to be fattened on their food scraps, he has 
been inspired to think about a farm job after 
the war. He means to get on and make himself 
his own master as soon as he can. He was 
asking me whether, if he went as a tractor 
driver on a farm, he would be allowed to keep 
one or two pigs and some hens, so as gradually 
to build up some foundation stock for the time 
when he could take a little holding on his own 
account. We know well enough the disappoint- 
ments which attended large-scale land settle- 
ment in this country after the last war, and at 
the time when unemployment was rife, but I 
think there may be a good many young fellows 
like this soldier, and if they have got the right 
stuff in them it ought to be possible for them 


to realise their ambitions. 
* * * 

A DAY or two after meeting this young 

soldier | came across particulars of the Ford 
scholarships, which offer free tuition for the 
sons of British farmers and farm workers, giving 
from one to three years’ training in modern 
agricultural methods. But my young soldier 
was over 173, which is the upper age limit, 
and he is not the son of a farmer or a farm 
worker, so the generosity of Mr. Henry Ford 
and his son, Mr. Edsel B. Ford, is not for him. 
These scholarships will be taken up at the Henry 
Ford Institute of Agricultural Engineering, 
Boreham, near Chelmsford, Essex, starting in 
October. The scholars should have had some 
practical experience and have obtained school 
certificates or have reached that standard. 
The scholarships cover the cost of tuition, board- 
residence and laundry during terms, and pocket- 
money will be provided, and also rubber boots, 
overalls and any special working clothing that 
is needed. This seems an excellent opportunity 
for the sons of farmers or farm workers to get a 


good grounding in the theory and practice of 
agriculture with special emphasis on mechanisa- 
tion. There is no doubt that mechanisation 
will continue to develop in this country, and 
the young fellow who knows his way about a 
tractor and the other complicated machinery 
on our farms will always be sure of a good job. 
* * * 

HE Inland Revenue authorities have been 
sending round to farmers forms asking for 
particulars of the wages earned by their men 
during the past six months and the six months 
before then. Given this information, they have 
been prompt to send out forms to the men them- 
selves, and no doubt they will soon find them- 
selves joining the ranks of income tax payers. 
In most cases the deductions which the farmer 
will have to make each week from the wages 
packet will not be more than Is. or 2s., and this 
will, according to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s undertaking, go to the man’s credit 
in Savings certificates or some other Govern- 
ment security. The farm worker is being re- 
quired to put something by for the days after 
the war when he may not command such good 


wages. Although the national minimum wage 
is 48s. a week, the actual average wage paid 


to-day is probably over £3 a week, and this 
for a single man who lives at home and has no 


heavy commitments is comparatively big 
money. He cannot complain if he is required 
to pay some income tax. 

* * * 


HE Government’s new plans for the dis- 
tribution of phosphatic fertilisers seems 

to be on a sensible basis. Each county will 
have an allocation according to the soil require- 
ments and the cropping. It is the heavy land 
which has come under the plough that needs 
the phosphates most, and under the new scheme 
the heavy land counties will score at the expense 
of the light lands in the eastern counties, but 
no one should go short, as there will be, accord- 
ing to present plans, an increase in the total 
supply of phosphatic fertilisers. The price is 
to be kept down by a subsidy spread over all 
phosphatic fertilisers and not only basic slag. 

CINCINNATUS. 


JULY AUCTIONS 


pose. The transaction was carried out by the 
Valuer for Middlesex County Council, Mr. A. G. 
Harfield, and Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, on 
behalf of Mrs. Pickering Phipps. 

Wealden farms, over 170 acres, held by tenants 
who have been long on the land at Woodchurch, 
are among the first of the July offers by Messrs. 
Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons’ 
Ashford office, and a Banbury auction has dealt 
with rather more than 200 acres between Banbury 
and Brackley, namely on the outskirts of Far- 
thingoe. <A choice {freehold of 40 acres, in a 
secluded spot a few miles from Bournemouth, may 
be bought through the agency of Messrs. Fox and 
Sons, for £8,500. The house is perfectly fitted up. 
Early possession is available. 


SALE OF ETON COLLEGE PROPERTY 


MALL Sussex freeholds, within easy walking 
distance of Bognor Regis and Chichester, 
evoked keen competition at an auction held by 
order of the Provost and Scholars of Eton College. 
The freeholds had been owned by the College for 
centuries, ever since a Royal grant. The chief lot 
was Fisher’s Farm, 128 acres, which realised £3,650. 
A thatched cottage and large garden, that had been 
tenanted for many years at a nominal rent, was 
sold for £250. 

Old Tudor Place, Swallowfield, has been sold by 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff and Messrs. Giddys’ 
Maidenhead office. The property has been described 
in Country LIFE as ‘“‘A Lesser Country House.” 


“FOR THE DURATION’”’ 


A RENTAL OF £1,500 a year is payable (inclu- 
sive of the upkeep of the grounds) for a 
mansion five miles from Brockenhurst. ‘ The inter- 
est in this renting is available for transfer to a 
responsible party.’”’ Messrs. Hampton and Sons so 
state the position, in offering to let the mansion 
furnished. The £1,500 a year, and the now con- 
templated letting, are both expressed to be ‘for 
the duration.’”” That ambiguous term in this case, 
it is understood, implies the cessation of hostilities. 
Unless parties to lettings of property ‘‘ for the dura- 


tion’’ are very careful to state their intentions, 
one or other of the parties may contend that “for 
the duration”’ implies until the official declaration 
of the end of the war. What that may involve, in 
the form of a long and at present indefinite term of 
tenancy, may be gauged by reference to what 
happened in 1918 and the succeeding two years or 
so. Then the cessation of hostilities preceded the 
final and official closing of the war by very many 
months. It seems to be a sound legal opinion that, 
without safeguarding limitations in an agreement, 
“for the duration’’ means until the official declara- 
tion of the end of the war. Probably in most 
instances the parties to war-time tenancies will be 
only too glad to terminate them on the “cease 
fire,’’ but the pecuniary or other advantages of 
such tenancies may induce some holders to claim 
what (with The Merchant of Venice in mind) we may 
call their ‘‘ pound of flesh.’ 


RESIDENTIAL FREEHOLDS 
RICES are quoted by Messrs. Wellesley-Smith 
and Co. for a large number of country freeholds 
of from an acre upwards and all within easy daily 
reach (that is, if there is any ease at all nowadays 
in road and railway travel) of London. For a house 
in two or three acres on the Berkshire downs, 
10 miles from Reading, the firm quotes £3,150; 
and for one of six acres, close to Witley, £5,500. 
Like the two houses just named, an Elizabethan 
house on the border of Buckinghamshire and 
Berkshire is replete with every modern feature of 
equipment, including electric light, and its price, 
with three acres, 700ft. above sea level, is £3,000. 
Four acres and a charming house near Beaconsfield 
may be had for £5,000. Such prices may well 
arouse speculation as to the ultimate trend of 
values, and suggest the question what would be the 
price expected in normal circumstances. In many 
cases present rents and prices are higher than they 
were before the war, but there are innumerable 
examples of the opposite trend. 

A riverside freehold, a black and white cottage 
in a pleasant garden, three miles from Henley-on- 
Thames, may be bought, through Messrs. Oldacres 
and Simms, for £2,300, with immediate possession. 

ARBITER. 
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The Best Car in the World 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


AND 


BENTLEY 


Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, maintaining y 


our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls-Royce and Bentley models. 
« X Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condition, < 


and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. \ 
/) \) 





For those still in a position to use cars for business or professional 
i purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and Bentley should 


I especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts are difficult to obtain. 


Jack BARCLAY £2. 


12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 






Telephone : 


S_ MAYfair 7444 (20 Lines 
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Mr. WALLACE BROWN, Farm Manager to 
Messrs. Baxter. 


** Our first year’s experience with silage making in this 
potato and corn district, has been an unqualified success, 
and has exceeded our highest expectations.” 

‘Last year, the only available material was a field of 
second crop clover which, unfortunately, was getting 
rather old for the purpose. However, we had an 
encouraging start. Just enough clover was cut each day 
to fill the silo. Molasses was used as directed, and the 
middle of the silo was kept full and the clover shaken 
out and well trampled down especially tightly round the 
outside. With the silo filled, we left it with a conical top 
covered with straw and weighted with soil.” 

“We started feeding the bullocks with the silage in 
November, giving them up to 40 Ib. per head daily, and 
we found it eaten readily. With the rationed allowance 
of cake and a little hay, the bullocks fattened out quite as 
well as in pre-war days, when three times the amount of 
cake now allowed was given.” 


“Our first year’s experience has shown that to get 
best results, we must start to cut the clover earlier. 
We are proposing to make silage this year on four 
of our other farms where we have sown a mixture 
which we shall cut young to get silage of a much 
higher protein content.” 


(Signed) A. E. BAXTER 


SILAGE WILL REPLACE CAKE 


MAKE IT NOW! 
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FOOD PRODUCTION FROM 
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PARKLAND 


NOTES ON WAR-TIME PLOUGHING IN BADMINTON PARK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By MAJOR NELSON ROOKE 


rr HERE may be others who are faced 
with the problem of food production 
from old parkland, and to these some 
further notes on the way this has been 
dealt with at Badminton may be of 
interest. 

My earlier account of what was being done 
here appeared in CountrRY LIFE in July, 1940. 
Since then a harvest has intervened, the first 
iewly ploughed area has been re-cropped, and 

urther 220 acres have been broken up. It is 
therefore now possible to take stock and to 
speak from early results. 

Badminton Park, which contains over 
800 acres, was enclosed by the present Duke of 
Beaufort’s ancestor under Oliver Cromwell’s 
warrant (with sign manual) dated January 20, 
1656. Much of the area was doubtless open 
grazing, but parts were enclosed arable, as 
»videnced by the still-existing ridge-and-furrow 
and old hedge lines. Large herds of red and 
fallow deer and cattle of the ancient and pic- 
turesque black-and-white Gloucester breed 
formed the principal grazing stock. 


Until a few years ago the deer numbered 
well over 2,000. As a matter of policy these 
have been systematically reduced until now 
only a small number is left. A few of the 
Gloucester cattle still remain, but they are now 
sophisticated and form part of a milk-recorded 
dairy herd! The place of deer is now being 
taken by cattle and sheep—about 300 cattle 
and 250 sheep having grazed the Park annually 
for several years. As a proof of what can be 
done by even the simplest forms of grassland 
renovation linked with the reduction of deer and 
closer grazing by cattle and sheep, it is interest- 
ing to note that, in spite of the recent enclosing 
of 250 acres for ploughing, the remaining 
550) acres still carry little short of the former 
numbers of cattle and sheep. The renovation 
has chiefly been by the use of an Aitkenhead 
rip-harrow, the spreading of anthills and the 
cutting of thistles. Basic slag has been used, 
and results justify its more extensive applica- 
tion—part of our future programme if supplies 
are obtainable. 

What is going to be of far greater improve- 
ment value is the eventual re-seeding of the 
nev !y ploughed areas. Here we shall see the 
ntages of aeration, cleaning, resting (from 
gra.s-tiredness), and above all of sowing herb- 
mixtures of selected pedigree strains. In 
vords of Mr. Wood-Clark, farm manager, 
\\- shall have got rid of what we don’t want 
put something there which we do.”’ 

{t is too soon to forecast when the war 
will ond, but a beginning has already been made 
tow rds re-seeding, by sowing this spring, in 
par of the wheat crop, a three-years ley mix- 
tur which can if need be become “ permanent.”’ 

“xcept for the uncertainty of being able 
to | ave this area down, Aberystwyth pedigree 
Stra 1s would have been used, but the cost 
| have been appreciably more per acre. 
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RED’ DEER IN BADMINTON PARK 


The prescription is : 


9lb. Perennial Ryegrass 

4lb. Italian Ryegrass 

6lb. Cocksfoot 

3lb. Timothy 

Ilb. Rough Stalked Meadow Grass 
4lb. Red Clover 

llb. Perennial Red Clover 


1%lb. Alsike 
Vlb. English Wild White Clover 
30Ib. per acre. 
The cost per acre was 38s. 

In any case even if the “‘seeds’’ have to 
be ploughed again after being down two or three 
years or more, the land will have benefited and 
our system will be approximating to that so 
wisely advocated by Sir George Stapledon, 
namely, ley-farming. Apart from furnishing 
bulk forage for winter feeding and return to 
the soil via the manure cart, the aftermath will 
be folded or grazed. The clovers will look after 
the restoration of the nitrogen requirement; 
also humus, taken out by two or three white 
straw crops in succession, will be replaced. 

It is proposed to continue each year this 
sowing-down plan, but the War Agricultural 
Executive Committee do not look favourably 
upon sowing leys of more than one year’s stand- 
ing in war-time unless a further area of old 
grassland is ploughed to replace it. Here is 
where a large park has the advantages of scope 
and elasticity. 

This year a further 100 acres are to be 
brought under the plough, making 350 acres 
in all. 

Another pressing condition of the Com- 
mittee is that land to be ploughed for the 1942 
crop shall be broken at the latest by mid-July 
1941 and sown to wheat—unless there is some 
strong reason against this or a sufficient alterna- 


tive acreage can be offered for this crop. Our 
method is, therefore, to undertake to grow 
wheat on our earlier-ploughed land (e.g., for 


this season, the land ploughed in 1939 and 1940) 
in return for being allowed to crop with spring 
oats the grassland to be ploughed in the autumn 
of 1941. This not only gives more time for the 
hay crop to be taken before ploughing, but 
allows for thorough cultivation, wintering and 
consolidation before sowing the spring oats in 
1942. It allows too for a still further rotting 
of the sod and consolidation of the soil before 
following, in the autumn of 1942, with the 1943 
wheat crop. Risks of wireworm ravages are 
also reduced by this method. It may often be 
impossible to make such an arrangement (for 
example where there may be no further grass- 
land to schedule for the plough), in which case 
I would not hesitate to sow wheat on the up- 
turned sod—as indeed we have done with 
success—subject to ample cultivation, drastic 
consolidation and choice of the right variety 
to sow. Here we found “ Holdfast’’—half the 
seed sown one way and half across the drills— 
met the case admirably. I would mention by 
way of reminder that our soil is a medium to 





W. Dennis Moss 


heavy loam 4ins. to 6ins, in depth, over “ brash”’ 
-a broken oolite limestone. 


On a matter of cultivation for wheat 
directly after grass; pre-discing (?.e. before 
ploughing) with a heavy disc, amply pays. 
Disc the grass surface across both ways and 
then both ways diagonally. At Dodswell Manor 
Sir George Stapledon has disced heavy-land 
grass seven times and then, wthout ploughing, 
sown wheat. 

A point on consolidation; we use a two- 
ton flat iron cricket-ground roller 9ft. in width 
and 3ft. in diameter. In the absence of such a 
tool I advise following the plough with a heavy 
furrow-press. Firmness is essential, however 
achieved—especially for wheat. 

With regard to last year’s results, the 
121% acres of ‘‘Holdfast’’ wheat was threshed 
early and yielded a total of 131 sacks, being 
23 \4cwt. per acre. Some of the wheat was sold 
for seed at 67s. 6d. per quarter, and the remain- 
der retained for our own sowing. The straw 
was used in part for thatching the 1940 crop, 
enough being saved to thatch the 1941 harvest. 

The 126 acres of ‘ Victory’’ spring oats 
yielded a total of 1,305 sacks, or 15'44cwt. per 
acre. Six hundred sacks were sold at the control 
price of 43s. per quarter, the rest being kept for 
stock feeding. Much of the straw was fed to 
cattle, but some 25 tons were sold at 60s. to 
65s. per ton. The earlier part of this went away 
by rail for banana packing—alas! those van- 
ished bananas! Later in the winter a shortage 
of feeding-stuffs and hay caused a local demand 
for the remainder at 70s. per ton. 

The barley area—approximately 20 acres 

-was not quite so successful. Unavoidably 
late ploughing and sowing ran us into a dry 
spell soon after the seed “‘chitted,’’ and an 
uneven and somewhat thin crop resulted. In 
spite of this it made a late recovery and we 
threshed 140 sacks or I4cwt. per acre, and 
though the sample was not of malting quality 
it has been invaluable as feed for the Badminton 
herds of Pedigree Large White Pigs and Pedi- 
gree Dairy Shorthorn Cattle. 

Sheep and pigs were run over the whole 
area and these cleared most of the grain left 
on the ground, putting on satisfactory weight 
in the process. The chaff and cavings, after 
being ‘‘shacked’”’ by the pigs, were put into a 
near-by yard and trampled in by fattening 
cattle in readiness for manuring the 1941 potato 
crop. The best of the cavings were kept dry and 
fed to the cattle while still fresh and palatable. 

The follow-on cropping for the current 
season has been as follows : 

The Wheat Break was ‘‘broadshared”’ 
soon as the crop was carted last August. In 
February it was dunged at 10 tons per acre and 
ploughed as deeply as the soil would allow— 
approximately 7ins. Ten acres were sown with 
‘‘Plumage Archer’’ barley—seed bought from 
Wiltshire chalkland as a good change—on 
Sunday, March 16. The 146 acres after Oats and 


as 
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Barley were ploughed in September and early 
October and 122 acres of wheat sown in Sep- 
tember. The wheat plant looks remarkably 
well, having been rolled twice with our heavy 
roller (already described) and harrowed each 
time. The varieties used are ‘“‘ Holdfast”’ of our 
own growing and “Weebill Standard” pur- 
chased from Wiltshire chalkland. 

In planting this fairly large area we have 
left 31%4-acre strips at about 12-acre intervals 
as ‘“‘fire-breaks.’’ These strips have been 
planted three with potatoes and one with 
mangolds. The varieties of potatoes used are 
‘‘Gladstone,’’ ‘“‘Arran Banner” and ‘Arran 
Consul’’—Irish and Scotch-grown seed. The 
mangolds are ‘‘Red Intermediate’’ (for their 
keeping qualities) to follow on, as part of the 
winter cattle ration, when silage is finished. Of 
silage I will only say that every available area 
of suitable herbage, including part of the after- 
math, was cut and put either into a built silo 
or into a silage stack, with highly satisfactory 
results in both cases. The absolute requisites 
are cutting while sappy, carting at once and 
compressing. In the silo we made sweet silage 

adding molasses. In the stack we added 
nothing. There seemed little to choose between 
the two as to palatability or feed value. 

To the 1940 Ploughing Campaign we con- 
tributed a further 89 acres. The earliest- 
ploughed—August—we got ready in time to 
sow with 30 acres of autumn wheat and 6 acres 
with winter beans. 

At the time of commencing these notes, 
the wheat looked exceptionally well in spite of 
night frosts and lack of rain. The beans were 
drilled on October 8 after twice ploughing, 
firstly in July and secondly in early October. 
The second ploughing brought up a good deal 
of unrotted sod, but as the drill coulters were 
set at 18ins. apart this was not an inconvenience 
and for beans was unimportant. What was of 
importance was the attack by pigeons, rooks and 
jackdaws Organised war must be waged 
against these pests throughout the country. 
The National Farmers’ Union is doing nice work 
in this direction and every aid should be given 
to their campaign. As agent for a property 
including a very large wood, I have just re- 
ceived from the Executive Officer of the County 
War Agricultural Committee concerned (not 
Gloucestershire or Wiltshire !) a letter request- 
ing me on behalf of the ‘“‘Insects and Pests’”’ 
Committee to take steps to deal with the large 
number of wood-pigeons using the wood! As 
they may be here to-day and gone to-morrow 
and the wood is in a completely isolated position 
and unkeepered, this is a tall order! We cer- 
tainly do not “‘preserve’’ these creatures, and 
their control seems to be as little within an 
owner’s power as that of the ‘“‘cabbage”’ butter- 
fly pest of two years ago! However, N.F.U. 
organised shoots seem to be the answer, and 
that is the one I made. 

Fifty-three acres of the 1940 ploughing 
were broken in October and November and left 
in the furrow until last February and then 
disced two ways, rolled heavily, twice disced 
again diagonally, spring-time harrowed and 
sown with oats in March. Dun peas were mixed 





THE WRITER CONFERS WITH A TRACTOR DRIVER IN 
“ THREE-MILE” AVENUE. The upturned sod will be re-sown 





A “ FIRE-BREAK.” ON THE LEFT, 
MIXTURE IN THE YOUNG 


with the oats on half the area, but in that iso- 
lated spot rooks and pigeons took most of the 
peas and a good many of the oats. Although 
we sowed three bushels of seed per acre, the 
dry cold spring coupled with bird depredations 
has left barely a full plant. Wireworm have 
reduced this still further in spite of additional 
rolling. A heavy rain in late April or early May 
would have put things right, but it did not 
come. Some of the worst patches have been 
reinforced with a drilling of tares (two bushels 
per acre) without disturbing the remaining oats 
more than could be avoided. This time we 
dressed the seed (tares) with ‘“‘Corvusine,’’ and 
the birds have so far left them alone—any 
further bad patches which develop will probably 
be ploughed and sown with swedes. The oats 
sown were the white spring variety “ Victory”’ 
of our own growing, with the exception of 12 
acres sown to the same variety but of a 
newly purchased selected strain, to form our 
own seed reserve for next season. 

Self-criticisms here are that not less than 
four bushels of oats per acre should have been 
sown; that drilling half each way would have 
been preferable; and that the peas should have 
been dressed with ‘‘Corvusine’”’ before sowing. 

All the corn sown, by the way, was pre- 
dressed with ‘‘Agrosan’’—a great protection 
(as we have proved by control plots) against 
rusts and mildews. 

A problem which has arisen since 1939-40 
is that of fencing. No longer is it easy to obtain 
either mesh-wire or strand- or barbed-wire. 
Fortunately the estate hurdle-maker helped to 
solve this by making deer hurdles. These are 
6ft. long by 6ft. high of ash mortised into 
sawn oak heads. 

Keeping cattle out of part of the area was 
met by stretching a single strand of barbed wire 
on stakes, 214ft. from the ground, and electrify- 


BARBED WIRE 


with grasses and clovers of Aberystwyth selected strains 
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MR. WOOD-CLARK IS SOWING A SEEDS 
WHEAT WITH A “FIDDLE” 


ing it with a Wolseley ‘Electric Fencer.’’ 
Whether this would answer against deer I have 
not yet experimented. They would, I fear, jump 
it, in which case the consequence to the crops 
would be disastrous. 

Fire-watching is another war-time problem. 
This was organised last year and will have to be 
more intensively done this season. Incendiary 
bombs have been scattered already, but for- 
tunately only on grassland near by. Our system 
is to combine with neighbouring farmers in 
forming a 24-hour roster during danger periods, 
using farm labourers, park-, lodge-, and game- 
keepers. Racks of long-handled birch-brooms 
are placed at strategic points for beating out 
fires. Also a mobile fire-fighting unit is kept in 
readiness. This is a lorry fitted with water- 
tanks, portable petrol engine and pump, hoses, 
stirrup-pumps, spades, buckets, birch-brooms, 
etc. 

Drainage is not a serious difficulty in this 
area, but there are a few water-logged patches, 
which the crops—particularly wheat—soon 
reveal. These have to be dealt with individually 
by opening up and renovating old systems 
where such exist, or by putting in fresh land- 
drains. 

As to financial returns on the whole under- 
taking; exact costings have not yet been taken 
out, but treating the purchase of the machinery 
and equipment as a capital outlay, our account 
already shows that it has not been unprofit- 
able. 

Greater food production, and not necessarily 
profit-making, has been the Duke of Beaufort’s 
main object. Taking, however, a longer view, 


there is little doubt that when finally sown down 
again to good strains of pasture herbage, the 
ploughed-out areas will be far more productive 
and will carry a greater herd of stock than 
before. 





W. Dennis Mc 


A FENCING PROBLEM SOLVED—A SINGLE STRAND OF 
ELECTRIFIED BY A _ LOW - TENSION 


BATTERY 
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HOW WILL YOU 


2 


| FEED YOUR STOCK 
NEXT WINTER ? 


“As next winter approaches, the question 
for all of you will be ‘How can I feed my 
stock?’ One answer is silage. Grass 
silage has all the qualities of young grass; 
you know how good that is. No one can 
foresee what the feeding-stuffs position gcse a container silage mating m o com 
may be in a few months’ time. MAKE = sein ne ae methods 1 gives high qualty 
YOUR SILAGE AND BE SAFE." 
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MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


@TOP-DRESS WITH SULPHATE OF AMMONIA TO good grass will yield about 3 tons of Silage—more 
GET A GOOD AFTERMATH if top-dressed. 








@ORDER YOUR MOLASSES NOW 





@GET A SILO OR THE MATERIALS TO MAKE ONE 
NOW. IF YOU CAN’T, MAKE SILAGE IN CLAMP, 
PIT OR STACK 





@WATCH YOUR LOCAL PRESS FOR DETAILS OF  sitace AND HAY. Silage is easy to make. 
SILAGE DEMONSTRATIONS no more difficult than hay-making to fit into the 
) 


everyday work of the farm. Make both. 


@ Send for free leaflet, “SILAGE 
— HOW TO MAKE AND 
FEED IT,” to Ministry of 
Agriculture, Hotel Lindum, 
St. Annes -on-Sea, Lancs. 





SILAGE REPLACES CAKE. Three tons high 
quality Silage replace 4 ton balanced dairy cake. 
Fed with hay, this supplies all food requirements 
of a 2-gallon cow for six winter months. 











MINTS TRY Cr AE RITSeCULTt UR Ee AR D FUSS BER TSS 
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DRESS WITH A DIFFERENCE 







fashion that has taken 
memory of living 


O change in 
place within the 
women can be compared for sudden- 
ness or magnitude with those that are 
inherent in the introduction of dress- 
rationing. It means the complete reversal of 
many ideas that we have long unquestioningly 
accepted and approaching our new objective 
which is still that of dressing with all the charm 
and suitability that we can achieve—in an 
entirely new manner. Instead of thinking only 
of the cost in money of this or that—as many 
of us must already have found necessary—we 
have to think in coupons as well, and | admit 
that at first | was verv much inclined to mix 
up the two values and think that 
pounds sterling and coupons were 
to a certain extent the same thing. 
Now that | am getting used to the 
idea and beginning to see that I 
may occasionally save coupons by 
spending money, | look at clothes 
with quite different The 
things | should recommend anyone 
to buy now must be really good 
because they must last long—and 
thev must be chosen with the inten- 
tion of using them with other posses- 
sions in order to allow their owner 
to vary her effects. A third thing 
that | look for is anything suggest- 
ing good possibilities of réechauffage 
later on or giving me an idea for 
altering into usefulness anything 
which | possess already. 
Recently I went to 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s (Oxford 
Street) in pursuit of my first am- 
bition and succeeded in satisfying 
all three. The three-piece coat, 
skirt and overcoat shown on this 
page fulfilled my first two require- 
ments. It came from the Ensemble 
and Suit Department on the ground 
floor. For 33 coupons | have pro- 
vided myself with an outfit that 
will see me through the cool days 
of the summer, into the autumn 
and winter and on into next spring. 
The coat and skirt will do well for 
just chilly weather; the three pieces 
together will see me through any- 
thing but those Arctic days when 
a fur coat seems inevitable. They 
are perfectly cut and tailored ina 
good tweed in a_ very pretty 
brown, and I know that they will 
wear satisfactorily—till long after 
the war is over if I required it of 
them—and clean and clean again. 
They will also fit in excellently with 
possessions I already have. The 
coat will go perfectly with several 
of my dresses, and it will be worth 
while for two at least—a chrome 
vellow woollen one and a little red 
knitwear frock—to provide it with 
hats which will strike the right note 
of colour to make the scheme of 
coat and frock seem deliberate. 
The little jacket will combine hap- 
pily not only with its own skirt 
but with a plain nigger brown 
pleated one and a Scotch tweed of 
many colours, one of which happens 
to be its own, and one of the hats I 
shall buy will certainly be the light, 
very well fitting and quite new 
felt which is worn by the model in 
the photograph. With garments so 
well cut and liberally made as to 
seam and lining I could even look 
forward to, at a later date, getting 
two new ones out of my three! 
My third ambition was more 
than satisfied when I found that 
Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove had 
put all the huge resources of their 
dressmaking, tailoring and furriers’ 
departments at the disposal of 


eves. 


Messrs. 


their customers for the purposes of 
vichauffage. 


They do not stipulate 





By ISABEL CRAMPTON 














that the garments must originally have come 
from them; they will re-cut, remodel, turn two 
old dresses into one new one, or, in fact, 
do anything that will make their customers’ 
wardrobes more attractive, at the least cost in 
coupons. A large selection of belts, buttons, big 
gay-coloured hooks and eyes, flowers—for which, 
of course, they are famous—will help out their 
plans. The economy of coupons will be enormous ; 
for instance a dress which a new voke, collar and 
cutts will make fresh will cost in coupons only 
what is needed—perhaps one coupon—for any 
additional material. The common sense and real 
helpfulness of this new department impressed 
me most favourably, and I predict that it will 





Dover Street Studios 
A *“THREE-PIECE” IN 


TWEED, A VERY 


COUPON-WORTHY PURCHASE 


have a great success with thousands of not 
only satisfied but grateful customers. 

Messrs. Selincourt and Sons, Ltd. (3 Vere 
Street, W.1) showed, the other day, some of the 
best designed and tailored overcoats, with ex- 
cellent detail, that I have seen of late. Some of 
these ‘“‘ Travella’’ coats in tweed had fur trim- 
mings put on flatly like facings, it was most 
effective: and réchauffage leapt again to my 
mind at some clever combinations of two mater 
ials. A brown coat and skirt relieved by threaded 
leather lacing at the edges was very effective 
This collection was for export but, as far as Lon 
don is concerned, items in it can be obtained 
through Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove. 
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FRUIT-BOTTLING 


AS EASY AS5 






IN OLD IIb. and 2lb. JAM JARS! 


Bottle as much fruit as you can 
NOW for use when it is out of 
season. Do it the SNAP 
VACUUM CLOSURE way, 
cheaper, quicker, easier, and 
without sugar. Awarded the 
Certificates of the Royal Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 
and Good Housekeeping Institute and recommended by leading 
Papers and Magazines. Nearly six millions sold last season. 


BOTILE MORF AND HELP WIN THE WAR! 


SUPPLIED IN “= 
CARTONS / : 
EACH inci 


FOR 2 Ib. JARS: 
Carton No. 1 contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2 con- 
tains 15 caps, 15 rubber rings, 
but no clips. 

FOR 1 Ib. JARS: 
Carton No. la contains 12 caps, 
12 rubber rings, 6 clips, labels 
and instructions. 

Follow-on Carton No. 2a con- 
tains 18 caps, 18 rubber rings, 
but no clips. 

Only 6 clips are provided in 
Cartons No. 1 and No. la, since 
they can be used over and over 
again. mer - 
From most dealers or direct plus postage and packing on one carton 
5d., up to 6 cartons 6d. 1 doz. postage free. No orders C.O.D. 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD. 


(Dept. CL/8), BROMLEY, KENT, & STAPLEHURST, KENT 





The New Amazing - 


SNAP.:"CLOSURE 


FITS STANDARD: **. : “JAM JARS 








TE a SIE ASIN, 
TOUGH LEATHER 
for TOUGH TIME 

















Shoe leath- 
er, like its 
wearers,needs 
to be tough to- 
day. So much 
more service is de- 
manded of it, so much 
more endurance. Choose 
VEEBEX Upper leather next 

time you buy shoes and you will be 
sure of getting the fine quality that really 
counts. Tough, weatherproof protection, 
for safety; flexibility, for comfort; perfect 
grained finish, for appearance; a long life 
of loyal service. See the name VEEBEX on 
thetie-onlabel. Supplies of VEEBEX are 
necessarily limited—no need to tell you why. 
So look ahead. 


Veebex 


FOOTWEAR LEATHER 


Wm. Paul Ltd.. Oak Tannery, Leeds. 
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SOLUTION to No. 597 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 


in the 


issue of July 5 will be announced next week. 











9 


10. 


12 


13 


15. 


18 


19 
99 


24. 


25 
26 
29 


32 


. The 


ACROSS. 
What Cesar did before he was 
victorious (4) 
It has its ups and downs (10) 


rhrashing without anything (4) 

“Home repast”’ (anagr.) (10) 

One of the Canterbury pilgrims (5) 

Sister turns to use her fists? (6 

Mustard, perhaps (3 

Number telling you what to do 
with your garden (5 

Going back on leave, perhaps (10) 

He wrote The Medea (9) 

An overseas coin (5) 

Hill which is also a bay (3) 

Even divers must to live (6) 

Inside and outside on 14 (5) 

Thackeray’s 


Bunyan's or (two 


words, 6, 4) 


. What a product of Bath gets when 


returned (4) 
“‘A crew rests’’ (anagr.) (10) 
condition of Shakespeare’s 


“ruined choirs’’ (4) 
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‘COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No.598 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country Lire, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No. 598, Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, July 17, 1941. 


The winner of 
Crossword No. 596 is 
Sir Archibald Lyle, Bart., 
Glendelvine, Murthly, 
Perthshire. 
DOWN. 
1. As opposed to ruts? Not made by 
loads but for loading (10) 
2. What angels are (10) 
4. A parting of the rivers (9) 
5. Hammer and tongs (5) 
6. ‘If ——— were dupes, fears may be 
liars.’,-—A. H. Clough (5) 
7. Adamson minor (4) 
8. One of the R.A.F.’s most often 
visited targets (4) 
11. Toy to have got pep from (6) 
14 and 23. Both these lands are islands 
(each 3) 
16. In Germany it is Goebbelsed (10) 
17. ‘“‘One is blest’”’ (anagr.) (10) 
20. Crafts to the uninitiated (9) 
21. Hastings for rabbits (6) 
23. See 14. 
27. Not more of a companion but a 
close relation (5) 
28. Make an allusion that in postscript 
shows discrimination (5) 
30. Confess (4) 
31. A strong man should be well 


without wool (4) 


‘COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 598 
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Exic Gillett, 


“THE HOME FRONT SERIES SHOULD PERFORM 
A REAL SERVICE IN WAR-TIME” | 


Only 6d. each. 


FRUIT GROWING 

By D. B. BAGENAL (Technical 
Assistant of the East Malling Research 
Station). Planning and planting apples 
and pears, stone fruits, soft fruits, and 
some common pests and diseases. 


FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
PRESERVING 

By D. D. COTTINGTON-TAYLOR 
Gives a concise idea of the best methods 
for storing fruit and vegetables, so 
necessary at the present time, including 
chapters on Jam Making. 


POULTRY KEEPING 
ON SMALL LINES 
By W. POWELL-OWEN (President 


of the Poultry Club). Will help the 
beginner with poultry problems. 


RABBIT KEEPING 


By C. J. DAVIES. Accommodation, 
general management, food and feeding, 
breeding and rearing, are a few of the 
chapters. 


the well-known B.B.C. Broadcaster, said: 





Important books for food-growers 
on intensive cultivation in 











1941 By post 7d. 





rotaticn of crops, etc. 


UNDER GLASS 


VEGETABLE GROWING 


Preparing new land for vegetable grow- 
ing, cultivation, harvesting and storing, 


VEGETABLE CROPS 


Another book of Vital Importance to-day 


CULINARY AND SALAD 
HERBS 

By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 
Wide in its scope, and practical in its outlook 
and information, it covers every aspect of 


























By W. F. BEWLEY (Director of the 
Research Station, Cheshunt, Herts). 
The cultivation of tomatoes, lettuce, 
beans, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, 
cucumbers, spinach, and chapters on 
hot-beds, cold frames, etc. 


PIG KEEPING 

By J. W. REID, F.A.C.(Glos), N.D.A. 
A guide for the beginner. Deals with 
choice of enterprise, housing and 
equipment, breeding and rearing, feed- 
ing, etc. 


Order from your Bookseller, or obtain 
direct from the Publishers. If you do not 
wish to cut your copy of COUNTRY LIFE, 
please order by letter. aa 


culinary herb growing. 


5/- net. By post 5/7 





To COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 
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).B. PRIESTLEY 


bombers. It 
AND CITIES. 


A Pictorial Record 


BRITAIN UNDER FIRE 


With Foreword by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


A Graphic Pictorial Record which can be described as a sequel 
to the ojficial publication ‘‘ THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN.” 


is divided 


into two 


This book contains nearly 200 photographs of the damage done in Britain by Nazi 
sections—LON DON 
Famous buildings, churches, hospitals, schools and residential property 
that have suffered damage are shown,together with, in many cases, contrasting pre-War 
pictures illustrating the beauty of these buildings. 
carrying on and is illustrated by special recently taken photographs. 
in his foreword describes this book as a “ Record of civilised savagery’’—and “‘a_ twofold 
story of a great crime and of a still greater people.” 


and 


The preface describes how Britain is 


J.B. 


m1 


Size 10 in. by 7 


PROVINCIAL 


6 in. From book- 


TOWNS 


PRIESTLEY 


See 





Cloth bound, with photographic colour jacket. 
sellers or by post from the Publisher, CoUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


6/- NET 


(By post 6/7) 
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“FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY” 
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103 NEW BOND STREET.— W'! 


LONDON'S LARGEST SELECTION OF SUPERB USED CARS 





Made 


PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


BY SIZE 6d. 
BA as ATTLEBOROUGH 





by GAYMER'S 


a. 
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2 ozs. of The Doctor's Ceylan ‘ea 
goes much further than 2 ozs of 


/ ordinary tea. 
per a= Ib. HARDEN BROS, & LINDSAY Lrd., 


20, Eastcheap, London, E,C. 3. 
cvs—284 
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Depend on obtaining the Best 





, Presta 


MINERAL WATERS 


HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING 





Ask for them by name 








FOR READERS OUTSIDE LONDON 
The facilities of London’s finest bookshop are available 
even if you are unable to visit the Metropolis. 
HATCHARD’S POST ORDER DEPARTMENT gives 
the same prompt and efficient service as a personal call. 
Books ordered by letter or telephone are despatched the 
day the order is received; and orders for forthcoming 
publications will bring the books to you on the day they 
are published. 

Paper restrictions prevent our usual direct contact with 
book buyers but you are assured that all books advertised | 
or reviewed can be obtained through HATCHARDS. | 


HATCHARDS Finest -sdksnor 


187 PICCADILLY, W.1. REGent 3201-2 

















THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND 


ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 


Send us a Cheque for 63/6 (for one year) or 31/9 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 





